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PREFACE. 


) curiosity, wlfich is, in a greater or less de- 
2, implanted in the breast of every reasonable 
ig, we stand indebted for the most important 
overigs, the happiest improvements, and the 
test blessings of civilization. It is this which 
given life and energy to the Arts, and 
wed the rugged paths of Sciente with unfad- 
flowers; to this we owe the matchless bene- 
Xf commerce and navigation ; and in the future 
ificatidii.of.this passion, if properly directed, 
niay expect to reap many solid advantages. 
he mind of man, conscious of its divine origin, 
proud of its superiority in the scale of Crea- 
p is ever busied in the pursuit of knowledge, 
the investigation of those numerous objects 
»which it is surrounded. The embroidered 
b;.the wide extended seas, and the beauteous 
day of heaven, afford ample scope tor medita- 
^ the mind that is neither biassed by pte- 
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juice, nor contaminated with the doctri 
tulelity will ever expetience a rapturous 
reflecting on the wisdom, power, and gc 
that Adorable Being fortwhos pleasur 
and were created, 

In the Work now presented to the 
ia humbly hoped that instructigp will 
blended with amusement, and that the 
el the Eclltor und the Proprietors to-grat 
tionul -ouriosity ‘of thoir readers, and t 
the Interests of religion and ‘virtue, ‘w 
the Hundera af. Nature und Art worthy < 
putrmaga and approbation. 

Kew mibjoots «an be more generally 
ing, Will ‘none ‘morc 'itmocert than thi 
mopy the ‘ensuing ‘pages. To spend 
hour jin the contemplation ef ‘our tè 
globe, utid lts thultifarious productions ; 
. the verlos ‘shades ‘and peculiarities ‘whi 
guish ‘its animal, vegetable, fossil, anc 
tribus ; to ‘review ‘the ‘thagnificent ‘build 
singular ‘invdntions, und advantugedus 
tares of different nations; ahd to inves 
noblest and ‘most curious remains of attigi 
indisputably be advantageous to the un 
ond entertaining ‘to persons of all descri 

arıcly, witich is so uhiversally admin 
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anxiously sought after, is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this compilation. The gloomy mansions 
of the subterraneous cave, the solemn aspect of the 
foaming cataract, and the tremendous eruptions of 
the volcanic mountain, successively demand pecu- 
. liar attention; but this scenery is frequently en- 
livened by the introduction of architectural mag- 
nificence, or interesting mechanism ; and the eye 
| is invited to repose on hortulan beauties, and agri- 
| cultural improvements. The winged inhabitants 
' of the grove, the numerous quadrupeds that scour 
the plain, and the most remarkable fishes that 
cleave the yiclding waves, are occasionally 
brought forward to grace our little cabinet; the 
‚bowels of the earth are explored in quest of in- 
teresting objects; and even the tombs of the 
illustrious dead are sometimes visited to augment 
the general store of instructive intelligence. 
. In forming an assemblage of this description, it 
hes been indispensibly necessary to examine a pro- 
digíous number of volumes, which few persons, 
eomparatively speaking, have ability to purchase, 
sud fewer have leisure to peruse; to reconcile 
(he contradictions of different authors; to distin- 
ighish, according to the best of our ability, be- 
tween truth and falsehood ; to render the style 
win 5 and to reduce a chaotic mass of mate- 
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rich sito a regular nıramgemont. Sener 
deed, we have been enabled to gather exl 

of articles from ‘ore adthor, and, when € 
with our plan, have allowed inm to spec 
own language ; bet very frequently have 

compelled to wander through a literary la 
in quest of Curiosities, and to spend ma 
in the selection of few particelars. T 
laborious parts of our task, however, he 
agreeably cheered by the hope of addin 
ceptable tribate to the stock of harmless e: 
ment, and of being honoured with the ine 
approbation of à British Public, 

To enumerate all the writers from wl 
have borrowed in this compilation, woul 
dious aml unnecessary, as many ef the 
are occasionally mentioned. Suffice it t 
to say, that we have uniformly had rec 
historical and geographical works of the m 
blished celebrity, and to the voyages am 
of gentlemen whose generous exertions 2 
rary labours have been crowned with e 
applause. To the Asiatic Researches, : 
losóphical Transactions, we are also inde: 
many interesting and truly curious particul: 
The utility of copper-plate engraving 


obvious to require explanation. By the, 
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slass of. readers they are universally admired; 
and persons of inaturer years are enabled to form 
a more accurate idea of certain objects by the as: 
sistance of the pencil, than they could possibly 
receive from mere Verbal description.—Tlhie se- 
ries of plates which embellish the following work, 
have been prepared from respectable authorities 
at a considerable expence, and will be found il: 
lustrative of the tnost interesting subjects. 
Needless repetitions have been sedulouslj 
avoided ; but if the reader should sometimes 
meet with them, it is hoped he will have the can- 
dor to recollect that the same animal, vegetable, 
or fossil, may very possibly be mentioned undet 
various names in different countries, On the 
subject of buildings, antiquities, &c. we must 
alio creve indulgence ; for, although great cxer- 
tions have been made ta ascertain their presen: 
Mate, they are so frequently altered, and so liable t¢ 
decay, that a description which a few years agc 
Was precisely correct, might now be deemed erro- 
'Begis or defective. France, in particular, ha: 
undergone many striking changes,—The temple: 
8 God, and the palaces of princes have, in many 
places, been stripped of their richest treasures ; 
dep most exquisite statues and paintings have been 
toyed, or removed from their original stabon 


been overthrown by the iron hands of marc 
rebellion. 

That enquiries into the Wonders of Natun 
commendable in themselves, and conducive t 
interests of true religion, every reasonable 
must necessarily acknowledge; for they act 
answer the ends for which the Creator empl 
his infinite skill, and for which he endowe 
with the blessings of reason and perceptio 
The poor untutored Indian who never heaı 
our blessed Redeemer, nor listened to the o 
listing voice of the gospel, still acknowledge 
existence of a Great Supreme, and bows the 
in humble adoration, while he contemplate: 
sun walking forth in its brightness, or ther 
ond tle stars which God hath ordained. 
with respect to ourselves, the more attentivel: 
survcy the wonders even of our own island, 
more we must be induced to admire the wis: 
and reverence the power of that Adorable B« 
who not only stretcheth out the heavens as a 
tain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to d 
in, but who also crowneth the earth with his 
ing kindness, and filleth all things ving v with | 
*“Ousness. 


lost High, the consideration or. them may also 
tve to inculcate.on our minds the necessity of 
yedience to the divine laws, and to warm our 
earts with the most fervent :gratitude, which his 
nremittipg mercies demand, and to which he is 
ntitled by his rights of creation and dominion. 

In a work of this-kind it is not improbable that 
any „particulars may be omitted, which some 
sons may rank among the curiosities of natura, 
nd that others-may be inserted which seem less 
mportant.; for out of such a prodigious number 
fremarkable objects as the world affords, some 
nay easily escape our notice, and others may ap- 
ar to us more interesting than in the eyes of 
hose to whom they are more familiar. In gene- 
ral, however, we have endeavoured to select such 
tubjects as have been deemed worthy of notice by 
he most judicious travellers and historians. 

Notwithstanding the diversity and multiplicity 
of objects contained in the following sheets, we 
lave arranged them in such a manner as appears 
be most easy, natural, and entertaining. The 
Kincipal division consists of four general parts, 
lsrope, Asia, Africa, and Ameriea; these are 

d into chapters, containing an account 
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PART I. 
EUROPE. 


CHAP. I. 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


- Caverns, Springs, &c. 


Tur Peak of Derbyshire is so universally cele- 
brated on account of its natural curiosities, and bas 
been so frequently noticed by intelligent tourists, 
that it seems to demand priority in a work of this 
kind: here, therefore, we shall commence our 
iption of those Wonders of Nature, which, 
is humbly hoped, may either instruct, amuse, 
the minds of our readers. 
Hole, one of the principal wonders of 
, was formerly represented as perfectly 
le, and teeming, at a certain depth, 
such noxious air, that no person nor animal 
ire it without inevitable destruction. 
y rmed, more than a century ago, Uat 
47 B 


without finding a bottoga; and it 
fidently asserted that a poor man wasc 
dowa in » basket, to-the dopth.ef 1 

, wndthat, on being drawn up a; 
in & state of delirium. 

In the sixty-first volume of the 1 
"Transactions, however, is the account 
made into this excavation by a Mr. 
relates, PNE the first sixty feet, h 
somewhat obliquely, and that the q 
became.difficult from craggy projec 
sides, At the depth of thirty feet n 
flection of his rope varied very consi 
the perpendicular; and, after passin; 
damp moss-grown chink, about three 
the rock an on the east, and he s 
reached ‘the bottom of the cave, whi 
sixty-two yards from the mouth. F 
scription given'by this gentleman, it 
| Interior af the chasm consists o! 

fin oven, andthe other like 
house, communicating with e 
*paúlted passage. On the sout 
cavern is a smaller opening, : 
long, and six high, lined thro 
oF stalactite of a fine yellow 
‘the first entrance is a colui 
ion, ninety feet high. After 
‘akent, and descending wit! 
ard the north, Mr. Lloyc 
a small cavern opening into the side 
the roof of which was adorned with 
number of pendent stalactites. The 


largest opening are said to be lined w 
> 


ms of three kinds; the first, a deep yellow 
lactite ; the second, a thm coating, resembling 
light stone-coloured varnish; and the thifd, a 
1 A efflorescence, the shoot of which bears the 
nilitude of a kind of rose-flower. The assertions 
several miners who have been questioned re- 

ecting the depth of this cavern, correspond as 
arly as possible with the account given by Mr. 
loyd ; so that the former tales of its being utterly 
thomless, &c. must have resulted from the un- 

ilfulness of the persons who undertqgk to plumb: 

, or from some other gross mistake. 

Poole's Hole, said to have derived its nape 

om a notorious robber, who secreted hingleif 
ere from justice, is a stupendous cavern af the 
Xt of a mountain near Buxton. The entr is 
xtremely low and narrow ; but it gradually opens 
do a spacious and lofty concavity, like the inte- 
lor of a Gothic cathedral. In a cavern to the 
gbt, called Poole’s chamber, is a curious echo ; 
ad the sound of a rapid stream which runs through 
he great vault produces a fine effect. The innu- 
le drops of water which depend from the 
oofand sides are alsa worthy of admiration; for 
vin only reflect innumerable rays from the 
gats carried by the guides, but, being of a petri- 
ying quality, they form many fancrful resem- 
ces of men, lions, dogs, and other animals, 
ad of organs, lanterns, and flitches of bacon. 
[he queen of Scots’ pillar, said to have taken its 
ame from a visit of the unfortunate Mary, during 
wr'abode at Chatsworth, is clear and bright like 
hbaster, but probably partakes more of the na- 
We of spar, with which the circumjacent coun- 
Webounds. This pillar is the boundary «€ mot 

&'scuriosity ; but there is a steep ascent Wt 

B ‘2 


ceeding about ninety feet, the roof beco 

and a gentle descent conducts, by : 

tock, to the interior entrance, where t 

day wholly .di s, and all further 
PB ws purmed by torch-light. 

passage now becomes extremel: 

visitor is obliged to proceed ab 

a stooping posture: but on hi 

ss opening, called the Bell-t 

wm. cabled to stand upright, and 

without inconvenience, to the brink 

where a small boat is ready to convey 

. iterior of the cavern, beneath a ma 
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CAVERNS, &c. 5 


ps within twenty inches of the surface 
er. 

this lake is a spacious vacuity, about 
red and twenty feet lung, two andre 
id, in «ome parts, a hundred and twenty 

but, from the want of light, neither thé 
listant sides of this vast abyss can be 
icerned. 

e termination of a shallow stream, called 
nd Water," is a projecting pile of rocke, 
‚oger Rain's House,” from the circum- 
water incessantly dripping from the 
f the roof. Beyond thts, opens another 
is hollow, called “ The Chancel,” where 
appear much broken, and the sides are 
overed with stalactical incrustations 
stranger is generally surprised by an in- 
‘al concert, which bursts in discordant 
. the upper region of the chasm : “ Yet,” 
pectable tourist *, “ being unexpected, 
g from a quarter where no object can 
n a place where all is still as death, and 
to impress the imagination with solemn 
in seldom be heard without that mingled 
f awe and pleasure, astonishment and 
hich is one of the most interesting feel- 
mind.” At the conclusion of the strain, 
‘ers (consisting of eight or ten women 
en) are seen ranged in a hollow of the 
it fifty feet ¿bove the floor. | 
assing * The Devil's Cellar,” and ** The 
sause,” (neither of which are particularly 
observation) the visitor proceeds beneath 
tral arches to a vast concavity, which, 


* Mr. Warner, 
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Donald Mill Hole, situated in the middle of a 
nmon, about five miles from Lancaster, claims a 
tinguished place amongst curiosities of this de- 
iption. A brook, which turns a corn-mill at a 
all distance, runs in at its mouth, by several 
autiful cascades, continuing its course for nearly 
o miles under a large mountain, and re-appear- 
r near the village of Carnford. The entrance of 
S gave is remarkably grand and solemn: the 
stdescent is about ten yards perpendicular, and 
nonly he effected by clinging tothe protuberances 
the rock and some stunted trees; but the road 
then tolerably level, and the visitor is agrce- 
ly amused by-the grandeur of the cavern, the 
earness of the echo, and the fine effect of the 
ream which falls from one rock to another, with 
sort of harmony. well adapted to the place, 
he vaults, like those in Derbyshire, are in some 
laces very lofty, and in others extremely low. 
herays of a candle form the.most romantic ap- 
earances on the variegated roof, and the sides are 
ot less remarkable ; as the damps, the creeping 
egetables, and the veins in the marble, exhibit as 
lany tints as are seen: in the rainbow, and are co- 
ered with a perpetual varnish by the springs that 
owly trickle from theroof. Nature has certain- 
[thrown together in a very. uncouth manner those 
age rocks which compose the arch over the en- 
aace; but she has clothed it with trees and 
tubs of the most beautiful verdure, which bend 
wards, and effectually hide all deformities. 

in Leith’s Hole, near Flamborough Head, 

^. stcavern, to which there is a narrow pas- 
m the land side ; but suddenly rising toa 
able height, it displays. a dne vaulted 

«aile the bottom, for a considerable way, 18 
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$ GREAT BRISAIW AND TRELA 
formed in broad steps, The mouth opt 
sea and illuminates the whole. -> 
In a chalky cliff, near the castle of C 
in Surry, is an extensive and'curious s 
verns, the first of which ts about forty 
long, and ten teet high. To the north ¢ 
are two vaults of much larger dimension 
harrow passage running eastward, lea 
other cavities, which are said to be one 
tect long, and, in some parts, extreme 
The entrance to this remarkable place, | 
is now entirely closed up hy chalk. 
Barn’s Hole, in the Isle of Wight, 
chasın fronting the sea, which extends a 
able way towards Brixton. The entrar 
to lead to some subterraneous retreat ; 
are four hundred.feet high, and dismal 
and the whole spot is so extremely st 
scarcely a single shrub clings to its steep | 
The Cave of Fingal, in the island of $ 
probably one of the most magnificent that 
been described by travellers. “The mn 
Mr. Pennant, “ can hardly form’ an ic 
magnificent than such a space, supportec 
side by ranges of columns, and roofed b 
toms of those which have been broken ot 
to form it; between the angles of whic 
low stalagmitic matter has exuded, whi 
to define the angles precisely, and at 
timé vary the colour with a great de: 
gance. To render it still more agree 
whole is lighted from without, so that th 
extremity is very plainly seen ; and the a 
ng agitated by the flux and reflux of 


'# One of the Hebrides. 


eriecuy wnoiesome, ana tree trom tne camp 
ors with which caverns generally abound.” 
"he cavern of Dunmore Park, near Kilkenny, 
reland, descends about ninety feet perpendi- 
uly from the summit ofa small hill, through an 
ning of forty yards in diameter. The sides 
composed of lime-stone, arid occasionally 
hered with shrubs. When the inspector has 
cended to the bottom, he sees one side of the 
supported by a natural arch, about twenty- 
:yards wide, and at the same time perceives 
>subterraneous openings to the right and left. 
qe turn to the right he must make his way over 
‘eral rugged rocks, which are incrusted with 
ir, in the most whimsical shapes, and variegated 
th the wildest assemblage of colouring. Many 
tle shaped cones depend from the roof, and 
ving in many parts met the rising stalactites, 
ma number of fantastic appearances, like the 
lars of a Gothic cathedral, organs, crosses, &c. 
Mr. Adam Walker, in a letter to Dr. Morton; 
cretary to the royal society, has made the follow- 
g observations on this remarkable place. —“ The 
ene is indeed both pleasing and awful: the can- 
8, burning dim from the moisture of the air, just 
wed to show a spangled roof, perpetually var- 
hed with water, and in some places upwards 
twenty yards high: in other parts we crawled 
| all fours, through cells that will admit but 
€ person at a time. After having scrambled 
out five hundred yards through the right side of 
gave, we returned to day-light, and proceeded 
the left side. This branch is not so hori- 
as the other; it inclines downwards, and 
wnings are much larger, some being, uy- 
of icd yards wide, and above My 
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ts, with chimneys, windows, and other con- 
encies, at the bottom ofa steep rock under the 
1. One of these cells is remarkable for the 
ry of our Saviour's passion, cut out by David 
‘ing of Scotland, who was confined in Not- 
ham castle; and a winding stair-case leads to 
cond cavern, called Mortimer's Hole, from a 
sition that Roger Mortimer, earl of March, 
‘ealed himself in that place, previously to his 
g seized by Edward III. 

[am Tor, or Mother Hill, is reckoned among 
wonders of Derbyshire; because the country 
ye assert, that it continually moulders away, 
produces other hills at the bottom of it, but 
ot at all diminished itself. The fact is simply 
: on one side of the mountain is a very large 
steep precipice, the substance of which, be- 
a loose earth mingled with small stones, is 
inually crumbling «and falling down, some- 
s in large quantities, when washed off by heavy 
s, and thus contributes to raise a hill at the 
of it, the increase of which is easily perceived, 
igh the great mountain is not sensibly dimi- 
ed, The perpendicular height of this moun- 
is said to be one hundred and forty yards. 
ut half way up it is covered with brushwond, 
the upper part is almost bare nd inacces- 
Ba 


luxton Wells, besides their medicinal virtues, 
e this surprising particular, that within five 
ef. one of the hot springs, there arises a cold 
» The water is all flusso and contains a 
ll quantity of saline particles, but none of vi- 
ls so that it is not fetid, but more palateble 
hunost other medicinal waters. Its heat Y 


ke 


lerby, are several warm springs, called Matlock 
Vells. To accommodate those who are directed 
¡use them externally, a bath has been construct- 
i, inclosed in a proper building, lined with 
ad, and large enough toreceive eight or ten peo- 
eat atime, who descend into it by steps made 
r that purpose. The water that supplies this 
uth, issues from a rock in a most delightful plain, 
yout a mile in circumference, surrounded by 
icky hills, andarapid stream. As these waters 
e said to attenuate, heat, and rarify the blood, 
id the external use of them is strongly recom- 
ended in the rheumatism, and all disorders of the 
in, they are much frequented ; and would be 
ore so, were it not for the want of accommada- 
ms on the spot, and the stony mountainous road 
at leads to them. 
Bath, in Somersetshire, is universally known 
a place of resort for our nobility and gentry at 
rtain seasons, not only for the cure of diseases, 
t for gallantry and diversion ; and its hot 
rings have acquired general celebrity. The 
st renowned of these lie near the cathedral, and 
collected into a square area, called the King's 
th, about fifty-seven feet long, and forty broad, 
th a neat building before it, called the Pump- 
wen, for company to meet in who drink the 
der, which is conveyed thither by a pump from 
! bottom of the springs, where it is almost boil- 
hot *. The walls of the bath are full of niches, 
the work ofthe Romans. There is also a 


Je is remarkable, that at the cleansing of the springs, 


of hazle nuts are constantly found, which 
to be the relicks of the universal deluge : 
: leaves, like those of olives, come sameumes aut "> 


ie pump of the Hot-Bath. 
'OL. I, Le 


.--u IMHO ft at every cora 
the south wall of this bath is another, 
Queen’s-Bath, which is a smaller sq 
twenty-five feet long, and twenty-four 
Its water, being borrowed from the fc 
a more moderate warmth.—In the sout. 
of the town are two other baths ; one 
Hot Bath, which ts an oblong square, 
in length, and thirteen in breadth ; anc 
the Cross Bath, which is of a triangular 
received its name from a * cross that 
stood in the middle of it. The overfi 
this bath forms another for poor pcopl 
cold bath has also been erected, by cont 
at a spring beyond the bridge. 

In the King’s Bath there is a figure of h 
dud, with an inscription, intimating, | 
tound out the use of these springs three y 
lore the coming of our Saviour. But thoi 
cannot give entire credit to this inseriptio. 
certain they were famous for their medici 
tues in the time of the Romans. Ptoler 
them the Hot Waters, and Antontnus m 
them under the title of Waters of the Sun 
influence of which luminary their heat w 
to be owing ; but there is a much n 

; tional way of accounting for this, as well 
‚other qualities. Almost every one know 
. heatin any degree may be produced by a 
mixture of sulphur and filings of iron, mc 
with common water. Now the hills whe 
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The water of the Cross Bath corrodes sil 
and the Bath waters in general will prey u 
«em to have no such effect upon brass. . 


^ 
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h waters fow, contain a large quantity of sul- 
reous matter and iron ore, which, impregnat- 
the water as it passes through them, give it that 
t, milkiness, and detergency, which it. so 
nently possesses. 
t is supposed, that for many hundred years, 
se waters were used only externally, by way 
yathing ; but of late, the internal application of 
m has been found of extraordinary service in 
ny cases, They have a sulphureous and stecly 
ie, and are extremely grateful to the stomach, 
ating no heaviness or nausea, but exhilirating 
spirits, and procuring an appetite. In restor- 
decayed constitutions they are of surprising 
cacy, as they strengthen the bowels, and re- 
w the vital heat. In a word, if they are not 
en in too large a quantity, and a proper regi- 
n be observed, they are capable of perform- 
‘wonders ; though sometimes, for want of care 
these respects, the use of them is attended 
ih ill consequences, and their credit is unjustly 
led in question. - 
The Hot-Well, or water of St. Vincent’s Rock 
tr Bristol, must not be passed over in silence. 
ús spring formerly lay open at the foot of the 
kk, and was covered by the salt water every 
ez but the well is now secured, a good pump 
ed in it, and a handsome house built, for the 
lertainment of distempered persons. This water 
of great service in the first stages of a consump- 
a, and corrects the acrimony of the juices, being 
s aofi alkaline quality, dertved from the natural 
stone with which it is impregnated. It is ob- 
4 to retain it virtues longer than other medi- 
waters, which makes the demand for Y 
yervater by those who cannot have tecoutse No 
q? ` Cc 2 
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‘the fountsin-hesd ; and’ vast quantities el 
accordingly sent in bottles to most parts 


yope. | 

The Spa waters of Scarborough in Yo 
are ee celebrated, that great numbers 
nobility and gentry resort thither annual! 
the place seems to rival even Bath itself; 
‘have an evident tincture of iron, vitriol, alu 
nitrous salt, to which last they owe their a 
quality. They agree best, ‚wi 
sons of strong nerves, and firm constitution 
waters of. Cheltenbam, in Gloucestershi 
reckoned much of the same nature. 

Here it may be proper to mention a rem: 
accident that happened at Scarborough in, I 
ber, 1737, whereby these famous watersh 
tohave been entirely lost. The spring w 
ated at the foot of a high cliff, part of 
about two hundred and twenty-four ya 
length, and thirty-six in breadth, containing 

' an acre of pasture-land, was suddenly ren! 
the top of it, and having continued sinki 
several hours, at last settled-about seventee 
perpendicular below its former situation. 
pressure of such a vast weight, being som 
dred thousand tons, the earth and sand b 

owards the sea rose nearly twenty feet 
former level. The Spa-Housc rose wi 

b. or gr soon failed, and was 

Rever,.atter diligent search, the sprin 

al discovered, and upon trial, its Sinn 

peated to be rather increased than diminisl 
* Singular disaster. 
"aresborough, in the same county, w: 

, much frequented, and is still remarkal 
neral waters, of which there are four sj 
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. Bot far distant from each other, but very dife 
in their nature and effects. —The first is the Sv 
Spa, or Vitriolic Well, discovered about the y 
1620, and allowed to be a sovereign remedy 
some particular distempers.—The second is i 
Feetid Spa, or Sulphur Well, the water of whi 
is clear, but so-exceedingly nauseous to the sme 
that people are forced to hold their noses whe 
they drink it. Itis said to be good for the drops 
spleen, scurvy, gout, rheumatism, and paralyti 
disorders, but is now chiefly used for bathing.— 
The third is a cold bath, called St. Mongah’s, 
from a Scottish saint much honoured in those parte. 
—The fourth is the Dropping Well, the most la- 
mous of all the petrifying waters in England. It 
drops from a porous rock, and the ground upon 
which it has fallen, for twelve yards long, is now 
changed into solid stone. A little rivulet, that 
runs from this well, falls into the Nid, where it 
has formed a rock that stretches some yardsinto 
the river. 
Tunbridge Wells, in Kent, are very famous 
for their good effects in cold chronical diseases, 
they strengthen the nerves and help digestion. 1n 
thort, their virtues, and the pleasantness of the 
‘lace, draw much company thither in the summer 
sason. 
There are several other springs in. England re- 
arkable for their healing qualities; but perhaps 
ere is no greater curiosity of this kind than the 
ming Well, at Ancliff, near Wigan in Lanca- 
re. The water itself, is cold, nor has it any 
il; but a strong sulphureous vapor makes it 
ble up as if it boiled, and upon applying a 
ted candle to it, the surface of the well is co- 
d with a flame, like that. of burning spits 
c 3 
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There is likewise a remarkable spring of sal 
water at Barton, near Omskirk ‘in Lancashire 
where a quart of water will produce eight ounce 
of salt. In many parts of the coast of this county 
the inhabitants raise great heaps of sand, which 
after having lain some time, they put into trough: 
full of holes at the bottom, pour water on it, aix 
boil the lees into white salt. 

Holy-Well, or St. Winifred's well, in Flint 
shire, 1s famous for the wonderful cures it has et 
fected, particularly upon cripples, who have fre 
quently left their crutches there as monuments o 
their recovery. This fountain issues from a roc] 
into a cavity formed like a bason or cistern, ii 
which the patients bathe. "The water is remark 
ably cold, and the stream so large and rapid, tha 
it turns several mills a little below its source. I 
is well known what extraordinary effects are pro 
duced by cold bathing ; but many of the countr 
people believe that the cures wrought by this wel 
are miraculous, and that it owes its origin, accord 
ing to an ancient tradition, to the blood of a Chris 
tian virgin named Winifred, who was beheadec 
here by a Pagan tyrant. | 

Moffat Wells, which spring from a rock nea 
a town of that name in Annandale, are the mos 
remarkable medicinal fountains in Scotland 
There are two of them, not far from each other 
the uppermost of which runs through whitis 
stones resembling crystal, and the lower throug 
blackish ones of the colour of antimony. Thes 
waters -are diuretic, emetic, and cathartic, an 
may be successfully used in the cholic, and som 
other disorders. 

The Mole, a river of Surry, after running se 
veral miles from its source, disappears at Ihe de 
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tom of Borici, nca; D r and 

ground ialo 2 pisce clai | i 
river hae been supposed so nun too atlas, 
the earth to Leal vermend s bul some auibors 
opinion, thai ss rem is Eule lost) 


Sw: 
'e shall conclude this account af natural 
an] springs with observing, that aser. Pep 


Glamorgamshire, there is a promontory, 


Wiarmshead Point, which stretches about 4 
into the sea, and, at half Good, the. mi 
which joins it to the main lead, is gverfigm 
that it then becomes a small island. Tower 
extremity of this point, there is a small c 
in the ground, into which, if dust. or sai 
thrown, it will be blown back again into th 
and if a pesses-apply his ear to this cle 
will hear distinctly a deep noise, like thi 
large pair of bellows: these pharemena are 
buted w the undulatory ı motron of the sea, | 
the arched andxgcky hollow of this promo 
which occasions an alternate inspiration and 
lation ef the air, 
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How long the tin mines have been discovered 
or worked, cannot possibly be ascertained ; but it 
is certain that the ancient Britons, if not the Ro- 
mans, converted them to their advantage. Under 
the Saxons they appear to have been neglected ; 
but after the coming in of the Normans, they pro- 
duced very considerable revenues to the earls of 
Cornwall, particularly to Richard, brother of king 
Henry III. Several regulations were afterward 
made to encourage adventurers ; a charter, and 
various immunities being granted by Edmund, eas! 
Richard’s brother, who also framed and ratified 
the * stannary laws, laying a certain duty upon 
the tin, payable to the earls of Cornwall. Ed- 
ward III. confirmed the tinners in all their privi- 

es, and erected Cornwall into a dukedom, 
with which he invested his son, Edward the Black 
Prince; and since that time, the heirs apparent 
to the crown of England, if eldest sons, have en- 
joyed it successively. 

The working of the tin mines is extremely dif- 
ficult, not only on account of the great depth to 
which the workmen are sometimes obliged to 
sink their shafts or pits, but also because the rock: 
through which a passage is to be cut, are so hard, 
that they can scarcely de a foot in a week. The 
soft shaking earth found in these mines is alsc 
very troublesome, on account of the unwhole- 


# These are laws relating tothe tin mines, which from 
stannum, (tin) are called stannaries. There are five 
stannary courts in Cornwall, which have their respective 
jerisdictions, and as many towns wherc the tin must be 
toincd or stamped with the seal of the duchy. Wher 
the legal duties are paid, the tinner may sell his ti: 
where he thinks proper; but if the king, or the dukt 
Vf Cornwall, wishes to purchase it, they may Sow 


pre-emption, 
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iscombined and allayed with various substances 
sometimes with base crystal, sometimes with < 

. gravelly clay, and sometimes with the rúst of iron: 
Its figure is also very various, being sometime! 

in thin plates, shaped likeleaves ; sometimes ir 
drops and lumps; sometimes branched, fringed 
or twisted into.wires; sometimes crossed at th« 

top like a dagger; and sometimes resembling 
filhgree. It has also been found in pow: 

der, little inferior in lustre to that of gold, in solic 
masses of several pounds weight, maturated, un 
mixed, and highly polished ; and in a congerie: 

ef combined granules. The water in which thi 
copper ore is washed, has been discovered to mak« 
blue vitriol of the best kind ; and that which come 
from the bottom of the mines, is so strongly im 
pregnated with copper, that were it detained is 
receptaeles, it would produce great quan 

| tities of malleable copper, without any hazard o 
^. Siendance, and with little more charge than thi 
purchase of a much less quantity of the most useles 
eld iron; which being immersed.in this water 
ill, in about fourteen days, produce more thai 
iis weight of what is called copper mud, wliencı 
may be ebiained a great proportion of pun 


Mere is another mineral found in the tin-mine 
ealled mundic, which the finners formerly sepa 
tated from the tin, because it made it thick ani 
"@undy ; whence it was thrown aside and neglect 
In the seventeenth century, however, Si 
ert Clark, and others, began to make tria 
and found it afforded as good copper as tha 
eden; and the work is now brought t 
. perfection, that the copper extracted fron 
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useless ore (as it was thought to be Vox mas 


op a fresh supply of ore and fuel, which in these 
‘orks is always charcoal, And from hence the 
ws and pigs of iron, are carried to the forges, 
here they are wrought into bars. 

About Mendip-hills there is great plenty of 
oal, which almost every one knows to be a 
lack, sulphureous, inflammable matter, dug out 
f the earth, and serving as common fuel, It is 
) be found indeed in most parts of Europe, but 
1e English coal is of greatest repute even in 
reign countries, and makes a considerable ar- 
tele of our commerce. The Mendip coal-mines 
re very subject to fire-damps *, by which many 


* Mr. ‘Jessop, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
ives an-account of four sorts of damps in mines. The 
rst and moat common is that whose approach the work- 
xen are sensible of by the flame of the candles becom- 
ag orbicular, and lessening by degrees, till it goes 
uite out; as also by their shortness of breath. Those 
rho escape swooning, receive no greätharm ; but those 
pho faint away, are tormented with violent convul- 
ions-on their first recovery.—The second ts the Pease- 
loom damp, so called from its smell, which never 
appens but in summer, and is not found to be mortal. 
he miners in the Peak suppose it to proceed from. the 
ed trefoil-flowers, which grow thcreabouts in great 
bpndance.—The third is the most pestilential and most 
range of all; for it is seen hanging to the roof of 
hose passages that branch out from the main groove, in 
tourid form as big asa foot-ball, and covered witha 
kim like aspider’s web. If this be accidentally broken, 
he damp immediately flics out, and suffocates all who 
ve near it; the workmen, therefore, by the help of a 

EX and 4 long rope, contrive to break it at a distance; 

which they purify the place well with fire before 
hey venture in again. They imagine it to be the steam 
nisimg from their bodies and the candles, which, con- 
posing in the highest part of the vault, at length con» 
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fthe works; and the turn-beam, that hangs over 
he shaft of the pit, has been thrown off its frame 
y the violence of the blast. ‘Yo prevent these 


Dr. Connor, in writing upon the same subject, ob- 
erves, that as some pcople were digging in a cellar at 
»aris for supposed hidden treasure, the maid went 
lown to call her master, and found them all dead, but 
n their working postures, and seemingly intent on their 
icveral offices. 

We shall conclude these remarks with an account of 
à singular damp in a well in the Isle of Wight, as given — 
by Mr. Cook in the Philosophical Transactions. In 1533 
a farmer cmployed some workmen tosink a well, who 
about eighteen feet from the surface, dug through a stra. 
tum of d mincral mixture, without any inconveniency ; 
tor were they at all incommoded in carrying on the 
work, till about twelve days afterwards, when they 
were annoyed with a faint suffocating hcat, which as 
they were drawn up, was most remarkably perceived 
against the mineral stratum above-mentioned Next 
morninz a young man letting himself down by a rope, 
a soon as he came over-against the same stratum, 
became incapable of sustaining his own weight, fell 
tothe bottom, and died immediately. Another young 
man, not suspecting the cause, having seated him- 
self across a stick fixed to the rope for that purpose, 
was let down to.his friend’s assistance; but when he 
Came to the same depth, he was obscrved to give 
the rope a great shock, fell down as the other had done, 
aed soon expired. A third person being tied fast in a 
linge basket, was let down more warily; and when he 
came to the saıne stratum, finding himsclf almost suffo- 
caed, he cried out, and was drawn up again immedi- 
ately; but remained in the air near half an hour, pale, 

ing, and speechless. In three hours time the dead 

es were drawn up, but brought a very disagree- 
able stench with them. The well was leit open about 
eight months, but at the expiration of that tinic, it was 
filed up, being equally useless and offensive, 

wa 
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t to cleave into thin flakes; and, when kindled, 
Ids a continual blazc till it is consumed to 
ies. Its hardness renders it capable of a fine 
lish, and standishes, cups, candlesticks, &zc. 
: frequently made of it. Though it is as black 
jet, it will not soil the finest handkerchief. 
There is another uncommon kind of coal dug 
in Staffordshire, called peacock-coal, because, 
en turned to the light, it shows all the colours 
the cock’s train ; but it is too soft to be 
ished. 
Ne must not dismiss this part ofour history with- 
noticing a fossil earth, commonly called ful- 
searth, which seems almost peculiar to Eng- 
|, and is of great use in the woollen manufac- 
. Large quantities of it are dug up near Brick- 
in Staffordshire, Ryegate in Surry, Maid- 
ein Kent, Petworth in Sussex, and Wooburn 
Bedfordshire.- It is a rich kind of earth, 
nding in nitre; and is so necessary to the 
sing of cloth, that the exportation of it is 
ly prohibited. -. 
ae subterraneous productions already men- 
d, to which we may add marble, free-stone, 
are some of the most useful that our island 
ds. But there are great.variety of fossils to 
und in the bowels of the earth, which though 
y apparent service to mankind, excite our 
ration, and afford matter for curious specu- 
is and enquiries. By these we do not mean 
ative fossils, which have their several uses, 
will be occasionally taken notice of in the 
eof this work ; but those of an adventitious 
which have not been generated in the earth, 
leposited thcre by earthquakes, deluges, oc 
other extraordinary catastrophe. “hese 


FOSSILS, &c. 


stant from the sea, and even on the tops 
ountains ; shells in the midst of quarries « 
one ; elephants teeth, and bones of anima 
:culiar to the southern climates, and plants onl 
‘owing in the east, found in our northern anc 
estern parts. “The most probable conjecture is, 
‚at all fossils of this kind were buried in the 
ith at the time of the universal deluge. 
Dr. Woodward, in his Natural History of the 
arth, scems to have set this matter ina pretty 
ear light, though his system may be liable to 
me objections He imagines, that the whole 
ass of earth, with every thing belonging there- 
D) was so completely diünited at the time of 
he flood, that a new earth was formed in the 
osom of the water, consisting of different strata 
f beds of matter ranged over each other, nearly 
ccording to the order of their specific gravities. 
v this means plants, animals, shells, bones, 8c. 
Y yet dissolved among the rest, became blended 
‘th the mineral and fossile matters, which either 
served them entire, or assumed and retained 
ir figures and impressions. He farther sup- 
es, that these strata were originally parallel, 
1, and regular, and rendered the surface of 
arth períectly spherical ; but that towards the 
Xf the deluge, they were broken on all sides 
ie globe, and their situation varied, being 
ted in some places and depressed in others. 
: though most of the fossils resembling shells, 
, &c. may reasonably be supposed to owe 
wigin to the universal deluge, there are 
mich are probably native stones or rock. 
The Frochito, or Trochites, for in- 
vulgarly called St. Cuthbert’s Beads, 
be of this kind. They are commonly of 
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cultivated near * Walden in Essex, rise 
bulbous root, and blossoms in Septem 
October. Its leaves are long, narrow, tl 
sott to the touch ; and its flowers, whic 
times appear before the leaves, and sc 
alter them, are of a pale purple streak 
whitish lines ; but towards the bottom of 
the purple is deeper. From the middl 
tlower arise three flame-coloured stai 
chives, crowned with their apices ; an 
these is the ovary or pistil of the plant, 
the seeds are formed. From the upper 
the ovary arises the style, a slender tube 
within the fistular part of the flower whe 
a whitish colour, but changes into yello: 
it divides into three parts opposite to the 


the stamina. These three stylets are the 
Ann ^al e. han, (ne thr awk on wk .hinh an 


foruse. They usually plant it three years in 
e piece of ground, and then remove it to an- 
ver. The English saffron is reckoned the best 
Europe. 
Woad *, which is much used in dying blue co- 
irs, is produced from a plaut called Glastum, 
1se leaves resemble those of ribwort-plantain. 
ismuch cultivated in Bedfordshire, where they 
ler it in the followmg manner.—The seed is 
wn annually in the spring, and the leaves are 
pped for the first time about the middle of 
ay, and perhaps three or four times afterwards, 
yecially in a wet summer, though the best is 
duced in a dry season. The first crop excels 
ness, every succeeding one being gra- 
ally worse. When gathered, the crop is ground 
all in a mill, and having laid eight or ten 
ys in heaps, it is made into balls, which are 
ed on hurdles, and then ground to. powder. 
is done, it is spread ona floor and watered, 
ich is called couching ; and then by turning it 
wy day it is rendered perfectly dry and mould, 
lis put up in bays for the dyer's use. 
Ihe Hop, a plant of the reptile kind, whose 
ver is a principal ingredient in malt-liquors, is 
tivated in several parts of England, especially 
Kent and Surry. This plant creeps upon the 
und, unless it finds pales or shrubs to cling to, 
is supported by poles stuck in the ground for 
E purpose, which is the method used in the 
Mgardens. Its stem is long, flexible, rough, 


- The ancient Britons used to dyc their bodies witha 
ture of this plant, to make them appear formid- 
>to their enemies, or perhaps to defend them against 
inelemency of the weather. 
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which we now make to yery great perfection ; 
and the Irish in particular have, of late ycars, 
improved that manufacture to such a degree, that 
wine export great quantitics of itto England, and 
to the British colonies in America. Flax thrives 
best ina soil that has long lain fallow, and the 
seed must be sown thick in a warm season, about 
the end of March, or the beginning of April. 
Flax pulled up in the bloom is whiter and stronger 
than that which stands till the seed is ripe. in- 
stead of steeping it in a standing water, (as they do 
hemp) it is usually exposed alternately to the 
dews of night and the heat of the sun, whence it 
receives a finer colour: after this it is well dried, 
and undergoes much the same preparations as 
hemp to fit il for spinning.—Hemp grows much 
taller than flax, rising into a slender sort of shrub, 
with a hollow stem, and the icavesa little jagged. 
Its seed grows on the top of the stem, but ts only 
produced by hemp of the male kind, commonly 
called Karl, as the temale is called Fimble. But 
the most valuable part is its fibrous bark, which, 
after undergoing various operations, yields us 
thread, cloth, cordage, &c. The seed 1s usually 
sown in May, and the plant is fit to gather in 
August, its ripeness being indicated by the stalks 
. turning white, and the leaves vcllow. The mode 
of gathering it is to pull it up by the roots, after 
which it is tied up in bundles, and laid to steep in 
a I, or other stagnant water, to rot the bark ; 
which done, it is taken out again, and well dried. 
It is then crushed with an instrument called a 
ke, to bruise the inward substance of the stem; 
and when 4t is thus reduced to such a state, as 
. Jo hang together in small shivers, these are 
düpsrated from the = by beating it with a 
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in the seventeenth century, but several branches 
of it were planted in the neighbourhood, which 
grew and blossomed like the old one, and ınay 
stili be seen in the gardens of the curious, 
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AS the animals peculiar to any country ste ge- 
nerally known to its inhabitants, it is natural to 
suppose that there are but very few in the British 
isles which can afford much entertainment to an 
English reader. Among the family of birds, 
however, there are some remarkable for singula- 
rities, which cannot fail to excite the attention of 
the curious. 

Itis said, that in the vicinity of Royston, a 
market-town of Hertfordshire, there are crows. 
which have some white feathers about their breasts 
and wings, and in this particular differ from all 
other crows in our country. 

Jn a particular family near Highworth in Wilt- 
shire, is preserved an uncommon breed of geese, 
which grow to so extraordinary a size that some 
of them are said to weigh from twenty to thirty 
pounds, These are usually bespoke by gentle- 
men who have the curiosity to grace their table 
with such anoble dish; but the owners take so 
wich care to preserve the breed to themselves 
"(kt they will scarcely part with an egg upon any 
«Hltsideration. 

i "The Bass Island, situated in the frith of Forth 
^. Edinburgh, -is annually visited by incredible 
| of Solan geese they generally arrive w 


r floating on the waters, to the place where 
Ids ; grass, sea-weeds, shavings of timber, 
of cloth, &c.; yet such is the difficulty in 
ing a sufficient quantity of these diflerent 
ls for building, that they often encroach on 
ieighbour's property ; and the manner in 
they do it, shows that want has given them 
of property unknown among fowls which 
»lenty : thus if a Solan goose finds her 
our’s nest at any time vacant, she takes ad- 
e of the circumstance, steals as much of the 
ils as she can conveniently carry, and, sen- 
F the injustice she has done, flies directly 
ls the ocean; when, if the lawful owner 
at discover the injury before the thief is out 
it, she escapes with impunity, and soon 
; with her burden, as if she had made a 
| purchase. 

is been said, that one of the body acts the 
f a centincl, while the other geese are 
‚ and gives the alarm if an enemy should 
ch; and that a general massacre might be 
made, if this centinel were surprised and 
shed. But the St. Kildians deny, that the 
of the whole flock depends so entirely on 
gilance of the watch. The Solan geese 
to St. Kilda in the month of March, and 
ue there til after the beginning of No- 
f, when they migrate to some other favorite 
8. 

: Tulmer, another sea fowl which frequents 
slands, is nearly of the same size as abarn- 
owl; but his lof& and wings are muca 


not run over half the scene with my eyes. 
fowler, after having performed several an- 
ricks, and given us all the entertainment his 
mld afford, returned in triumph, and full of 
wn merit, with a large string of fowls round 
ck, and anumber of eggs in his bosom.” 
some of the Isles of Orkney are found the 
-Geese or Barnacles, which are covered 
a shell, and adhere to trees bv the bill, from 
ce they are said to derive their nourishment. 
dartin says hesaw many of them, but never 
ived any upon the tree with life in them; 
'h the natives informed him they had observ- 
em move with the heat of the sun. Sir Ro- 
foray observes,that they hang at the tree by a 
longer than the shell, of a kind of filmy 
ince, somewhat resembling the wind-pipe 
chicken. In every shell he opened he found 
fect sca-fowl, witha little bill like that of a 
» feet like those of water-fowl, and the fea- 
all plainly formed ; but he never saw any of 
alive. ‘Thus strange stories have been told, 
oo readily believed, concerning the bar- 
33 as that they grow upon trees by the sea- 
3 shells, out of which the birds, when come 
roper degree of maturity, make their pas- 
into the water. Some persons have supposed 
to be produced from rotten wood that has 
d long in the sea, or from certain fruits 
z into the water; and others have ascribed 
‘origin to a kind of sea-shells, adhering to 
lEnks and bottoms of ships, which from 
e are called Conche Anataferz ; but these 
in reality contam an animal of their own 
es, as weil as the oyster, muscle, or other 
fish. Thetruth seems to be, that the bat- 
PT Y. 
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moved to build houses, or to make enclosures 

about the neighbouring grounds. About ten miles 
east of Carlile, it runs up a high hill, and from 
thence to its crossing the river Irthing, it runs 
through a large waste, where it remains entire, to 
the height of about five or six feet. From Thirle- 
wall castle, not far eastward of the Irthing, the 
wall is continued over a range of steep and rugged 
rocks, that extends about nine miles. The highest 
‘oh of it ngw standing between Carlisle and 

ewcastle is about half a mile from Thirlewall 
Bankhead, where it is nine feet high ; and at this 
place are some vestiges of a Roman city surround- 
cd by a deep trench. At Seavenshale, on the 
north side of the wall, are still to be seen the ruins 
of a Roman castle, curiously vaulted underneath ; 
at Carrow-brough, about a mile and a half distant, 
are several traces of another ancient city; and at 
Postgate is a square Roman tower, now convert: 
ed to a dwelling-house. 

Before the wallon the north is a deep broad ditch 
except between Thirlewall Bankhead, and Sca. 
venshale, where it is sufficiently secured by thc 
sieapness of the rockson which it is built. The ditel 
js in most places thirty-six feet broad and five 
feel deep ; and a military stone causeway seems tı 
have run at twenty.or thirty yards distance on th 
youth side, whieh, between Postgate and Car 
jow, is but little decayed. 

In.tlie Pict’s wall have been found, upon variou 
escasions, pieces of tubes or pipes, which ar 

. .Sapposed to have been artfully laid in the wall 
2 betwegn each turret, for giving notice of the ap 
` ah of an enemy; so that any important in 
j ‘ence could be communicated from sea to se 
rwie-epace of an hour. . Here, also, have be 
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Oxfordshire at a village called Chinner, 
ining south-west, passes the river Thames 
Eshire between Reading and Wallingford, 
io visible in several parts of Staffordshire 
arwickshire. i 

Fosse-way, may be traced through -great 
- Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and- Wilt- 
and in some places exhibits very consigler- 
mains of Roman antiquity. lt enters Wih- 
t Kemble, nerth-east of Malmsbury, and 


g south-west, passes into Somersetshire at 


re-stones, north-east of the city of Bath. 
Westmoreland- the traces of two military 
re still visible, and upon one of them have 
Jiscovered several rclicks of remote anti- 
It runs in a south-casterly direction from 
e to Penrith, where it passes the river 
into Westmorcland, and, crossing that 
ina similar direction, enters Yorkshire at 
‘ross. The other Roman way runs from 
Vorran, near the Pict’s wall, to Kirkb 
, on the bank of the river Eden ; and at the 
f South Tyne it appears to be about ten 
xod. 
hester, which is now only a hamlet, con- 
of one farm-house and a church, is seated 
ie open country, in the county of Hamp- 
en miles from Reading, but was once a 
nd populous city, the celebrated Vindomia 
domium of the Romans, as appears from the 
ss still remaining. The walls are in many 
almost entire, and in. some nearly twent 
, having various kinds of trees, of Ed 
arable bulk growing out of them, that 
wenty years past, they are said to have 
l.near a thousand pounds worth of mbes 


| 
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is a village called the Soak ; and about half a mile 
further is a bank and ditch, which extend severa 
miles; but as they do not seem to environ th 
city, they were probably no part of- the works o 
security, but are of a more modern date. 

This city was well situated for health, but not foi 
the conveniencies of life; for there isno river with. 
in many miles of it, and only a little rivulet, whicl 
rises m Kingslere hills, and running within a mile 
of the walls, discharges itself into the Kennett, al 
Reading. There are, however, many spring: 
without the walls, and perhaps there might lx 
wells enough within, to afford water suflicient tc 
enable the inhabitants to sustain a siege. 

The streets appear to have been regular, and 
to have intersected each other at equal distances ; 
the onc part running from east to west, and the 
other extending from north to south,as may be evi: 
dently seen by the corn growing in the fields. 
especially if viewed before harvest; where ar 
attentive spectator may trace not only the streets, 
but the foundations of many houses, some of which 
seem to have been very large, the contents o 
many of the rooms being thirty-three feet by 
twenty-eight, The city appears to have becr 
destroyed by fire, as great quantities of ashes anc 
charcoal are now dug up, without any timber ; 
and many pieces of the coin, which have beer 
found of late years, are so burnt, as to be de 

ived of the phlogiston principle, and capable o 

reduced to powder. 

In or near the middle of the city, are some re 
mains of a temple, which appears to have becı 
dedicated to Hercules, from an inscription on : 


| piece of grey mar ble dug out of the foundatio: 
à Ww ^7 ; 


0, yet not one has been found of any Roman 

arch since Maximus, nor any Saxon or Da- 

coins at all, which there probably would have 

1 had the city subsisted after his time. It 

t be observed, that Mr. Stair had in his pesses- 

above two thousand coins, in gold, silver, cop- 
and brass, on most of which the inscriptions 

e entire, though the reverses were mostly dif- 

nt. Two onyx-stones were found in this 

‘e, on one of which was depicted a cock pick- 

out of a cornucopia, or horn of plenty ; and the 

Jr was marked with the letters Z A CP: they 

e each of the size of common seals, and of an 

| form. 

mong the antiquities of England, however, 

2 deserve a particular description more than 

once beautiful city of Old Sarum, which stands 
ie distance of one mile from Salisbury, and 

formerly the see of a bishop. This city was 
ectly round, and, when in its prosperity, toge- 

with its lofty castle, rising from the centre, 

t doubtless have exhibited a very magnificent 

earance ; the whole being built on a large hill, 

commands a beautiful and extensive pro- 

X, which, with immense labour, was reduced 
a uniform circular figure. The city was nearly 
thousand feet in diameter, encompassed by a 
hof great depth, and two ramparts. On the 

r rarppart stood a wall, near twelve feet broad 

3 base, formed of flint and chalk, strongly ce- 

ited together, and cased with hewn stone- 

k, on which was a parapet with battlements 

e.round. Of this wall there are still large re- 
ns to be seen on the north-west side. i 
£a Dro ago distance, on the summit of the 

pwhich in the centre of the whale €x- 
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conquering the Britons in the year 553, took 
ession of this place; and it was hell by the 
st-Saxon kings, his descendants, till Egbert 
ight the whole heptarchy under his power. 
z Edgar, who was descended from him, called 
eat council or parliament here in 960; but in 
year 1003, it was taken by king Swen, who 
ng pillaged and burnt part of it, returned to 
ships loaded with wealth. "The ruin of this 
e may be dated from a quarrel which arose 
veen the garrison and the clergy in the reign of 
; Stephen. The ecclesiastics disdaining to sub- 
to military control, concerted a removal oftheir 
edral to Salisbury: this plan was carried into 
cution under the reign of Henry III. and in the 
: rd Henry VII. Old Sarum was totally de- 
ed. 

f the strength and splendor of this ancient 
‘ess few vestiges now remain, and the town is 
iced to one solitary farm-house ; which, how- 
r, still retains the enviable privilege of return- 
two members to parliament. 

‘ork was the capital city of the Brigantes, on 
ch account Ptolemy called it Brigantium ; but 
'as more generally known among the Romans 
he name of Eboracum. From an inscription 
he reverse of Severus's cpins, it appears that 
was'a Roman colony, in which the sixth le- 
n, called Victrix, was in garrison. The em- 
ors Severus and Constantius Chlorus diedat 
‚place ; aud it is said, that in a vault belonging 
; small chapel, in which Constantius was sup- 
ed to have been buried, a lamp was found 
ning about the time of the dissolution of monas- 


es. i 
Near Botham-bar, in this city, was thecemeery 
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and reckoned the noblest remain of the kind i 
our island. It consists of a vast semicircle of stone 
wedged in together without cement ; and close t 
the gate there is another curious picce of Ru 
man workmanship called the Mint-wall, whic 
consists of alternate layers of brick and stone, an: 
is sixteen feet high and forty feet long. 

The town of Leicester is supposed to be th 
Ratz of Antoninus, and the Raga of Ptolemy 
Here was discovered, in the seventeenth century 
a piece of Roman antiquity, supposed to be th 
fable of Acteron and Diana, curiously wrought i 
small coloured stones. Here also are some ruin 
of a temple, supposed to have been dedicated t 
Janus ; and at a small distance are some remain 
of a Roman bath, built of small stones, and per 
forated by several earthen pipes, through whic 
the water is supposed to have been conveyed. 

At Caer Caradock, a hill near the conflux c 
the rivers Clum and Temd in Shropshire, ar 
some vestiges of a fortification erccted by th 
British prince Caractacus about the year 53, ani 

llantly defended against a Roman aimy undc 

storius. It is generally known by the name « 
tbe Gair, and is situated on the cast side of th 
hill, which is accessible only on the west: th 
ram are walled, but now almost covere 
with earth, and though the hill consists of a har 
rock, the trenches of the Roman camp are ver 
deep. This fortress, however, was taken by O: 
torius, and the brave Caractacus was sent prisonc 
to Rome. 

Caerleon in Monmouthshire was the Isca Silu 
fum mentioned by Antoninus; and many vestige 
GF its ancient splendor were extant in the time ¢ 

of Monmouth; such as high tower 
G 2 
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coin was dug up, on which a wolf was re 
ps in the act of suckling Romulus an 

emus. . 

London is general supposed to have bee 
founded in thereign of the emperor Claudius ; an 
in that of Nero it was famous for its wealth an 
the great number of its merchants. About th 
year 61 it was abandoned by Seutonius Paulinu: 
to the fury of queen Boadicea, who burnt it t 
the ground and puta prodigious number of th 
inhabitants to the sword. From this catastrophic 
however, London soon recovered, and the nev 
city received the name offugusta from its peculia 
grandeur. 

By whom London was walled cannot new b 
determined. Many persons, however, ascrib 
the work to Constantine the Great, as many coin 
of his mother Helena have been discovered amon, 
the foundations. The circumference of the wall 
were three miles, one hundred and sixty-fiv 
feet; they were composed of layers of Roma 
brick and rag stones alternately, and were guard 
edat proper distances, on the land side, will 
fifteen lofty towers, besides the barbican o 
watch tower, which stood a little without th 
walls on the north-west of * Cripplegate. Lon 
don-wall, near Moorfields, is now the most entir 
vestige of this ancient precinct. 

In many parts of ancient London, Roman an 
tiquities have been discovered, whenever it ha 
been thought necessary to dig to a considerabl 
depth.—In clearing the foundations of St. Paul’ 


8 The walls of London had originally but four gates 
' Wis. Newgate, Cripplegate, Aldgate, and Dowgate 
which werc erected over the great military ways, 
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: computed to other cities and stations in the 
ince. 

f those remains of antiquity, found in Great 
in, which are not generally ascribed to the 
ans, the most curious isa pile of large stones 
alisbury Plain, about six miles from the city 
alisbury, called Stonehenge; the origin, 
ture and use of which have occasioned many 
ites among the learned. 

he name Stonehenge, which is purely Saxon, 
signifies nothing more than Aanging-stones, 
ably alludes to the disposition of several parts 
is wonderful fabric : but some authors have 
osed the true name to be Stonehengist, and 
ce imagined this structure to have been 
ced in memory of Hengist the famous Saxon 
ral; others have asserted that it is the tomb 
‚mbrosius Aurelianus, king of the Britons; 
others have declared that it was raised by 
rosius in memory of those Britons who were 
‘near this place by Hengist the Saxon. Some 
nious arguments have also been used to prove 
emple of the Tuscan order built by the Ro- 
i; but most antiquarics have now agreed in 
opinion of Dr. Siukely, that it wasa temple 
e British Druids *. We shall therefore bore 


Che Druids were the pricsts or ministers of religion 
i the ancicnt Britons, Gauls, and Germans; and 
r chosen out of the best families, the honors of their 
. together with those of their fum tion, procured 
the highest vencration. Nor had they only the 
nistration of sacred things, but were the judges 
arbiters of all affairs indifferently, both public 
wivate, and being in the greatest esicem, the Rri- 
nd Gaulish youth flucked to them for instruction. 
ivildren ofthe nobility retired with them into caves 
apests, where they sometimes lived twenty quam 
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ww 2 stort account of it from the doctor's le 
dseracua cn this subject. 

S is situated on a rising grounc 
takes s grand and awful appearance, esp: 
æ ve aoproach it on ihe north-east, whic 
warum most perfect. It is encompassed 
Seur Ateh or trench, which having passe 
went thictyefive yards before we come : 
wax se. The whole consists of four « 
a serves, or rather two circles and two oval 
nterna% being about a hundred and eight | 
hamwter. Of the outer circle, which orig 
usted of sixty stones, that is, thirty up: 
av szarıv imposts, there are seventeen up 
ez sanding, six of which have imposts 
stem. and two more are still to be seen 
„wur the ground, and also six more up) 
fee stones ere of a vast bulk, the uprigh’ 
wz Szeen feet high, exclusive of the im 
ere inner circle, which is about eigh 
avant from the first, consisted of forty 
seres which never had any imposts. Th 
P „arallelogranıs, like those of the outer c 
guj nineteen of them are yet standing. 


yv about twenty inches thick, and four feet 
ana uct half ac hic ac the nnrirhie af tha 


h isa hundred yards in circumference, must 
been very dehghtful when this wonderful 
ture was entire. 
ithin these circles are the two ovals, ` 
h are the principal part of the work, here 
r the adytum, or cell, into which we ma 
ose none but the higher order of druids 
to enter. This is composed of what the 
ir calls trilithons, each of which consists of 
ipright stones, supporting another laid across 
heads and joined by mortises. Of these there 
ive remaining, three of which are entire, 
wo ruined in some measure, but the stones 
till upon the spot. From the entrance into 
idytum, these trilithons are placed two and 
on each side, and one at the upper end, 
hwas the highest, as the two first on the 
and left were the lowest ; but all the stones 
F a surprising magnitude. The first trilithon 
e right has suffered much, its impost and one 
e uprights being tumbled down, and cach 
minto three pieces. The opposite trilithon 
e lett hand is standing, but very much de- 
| ; the next to it is entire, asis likewise that 
rit on the right, except that one end of the 
st is fallen off, and its upper part is much 
red by the weather. The trilithon at the 
: end, which stood beyond the altar, was the 
part ofthe whole work, the uprights having 
abuve ten. yards long, well chisselled, and 
proportioned in their dimensions. One of 
stands entire, but leans against one of the 
: of the inner oval; the other is broken‘ 
er, and lies upon the altar, as does also the : 
impost it once supported. This broken 
weighs above forty tons, and would require 


ich-Stones, something of the nature of 
henge, it being a circle of stones of an 
ular figure, but not above five feet high. 
: persons imagine them to be the remains of 
d British temple; but others suppose ıhey 
raised in memory of a victory obtained by 
» the Dane, or on occasion of his being pro- 
ied king of England by his army. 
nongst the antiquities of this kind we must 
verate the Hurlers, a number of large stones 
ree circles on a down near Bodmin in Corn- 
They are oblong, rough, and unhewn ; 
take their name from a superstitious opinion 
ie vulgar, that they were men transformed 
stones for profaning the sabbath, by hurling 
all, an exercise for which the people of that 
ty are particularly famous. Some take them 
rophies erected in memory of a battle ; others 
oundaries to distinguish lands ; and others, 
more probability, for sepulchral monuments, 
Stukely however supposes them to have'been a 
le of the Druids, as well as Stonehenge on 
bury Plain. 
hese circles of stones are ffequent in Wales, 
re we likewise find many monuments of a dif- 
it kind, which may be reckoned among those 
juities that are beyond the reach of history. 
, specimen of the rest, we shall mention that 
d Arthur’s Stone, upon Kevn-bryn, a moun 
in Glamorganshire. This isa vast unwrought 
e, weighing about twenty tons, supporied by 
x seven others not more than four feet high, 
round in a circle. They are all of the mille . 
e kind, which is the natural stone of the moune 
jy and it is said, that several tons have been 
en off the great one for that use, The carnage 
OL. Í» A 
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an entrance on one side about two feet. 
with a stone of the same dimensions lying : 
which prohably was intended fora door. \ 
at the south end of it, is the form of a bc 
pillow, large encugh for two persons, nex 
out of the stone. At the north end is anotl 
or couch, and in the middle is a fire-place, 
hole above it for achimney. The mark: 
workman’s tool are very evident, and it is 
rally supposed to have ben a hermitage. 
Ireland, thougli not so full of antiqui 
Great Britain, is not destitute of such curi 
About a mile from Castle-Conner, in the 
of Roscomagon, there is a round hill, into 
an entrance was discovered in 1640, and : 
square chambers found within it, built wit 
Stones, ‘and communicating with each of 
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anes betore their conversion to christianity. 
ns, altars, trumpets, &c. have been disco- 
in the county of Tyrone, in the province of 
, of which an account is given in the philo- 
val transactions. 
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Paul's cathedral in London is the most mag» 
at protestant church in the world, and one 
. finest structures that any age has produced. 
iid to have been originally founded by Ethel- 
Saxon prince, on the site of a temple which 
emans had formerly dedicated to Diana. It 
hed several successive injuries from fire and 
ing, and in the conflagration of 1666 it was 
; destroyed. 
8 first stone of the present structure was laid 
s Christopher Wien, on the twenty-first of 
1675, and the design was completed in 
; but the docurations were not finished till 
mr 1723. 
is cathedral is built. of fine Portland stone, 
he model of St. Petez's at. Rome; having 
ages of pilasters on the outside, one above 
or, the lower range of the Corinthian order, 
e upper of the Composite. The spaces bes 
tthe arches of the windows and the archie 
ef the pilasters are filed up witi various dee 
EN 
q. west front is beautified with a most magni- 
„portico, supported by twelve massy oo 
H 


2 


gas carved underneath it. The north portu 
responds with that on the south, and its pe 
is emDenished with the royal arms and ot 
haments, 

In the centre of the building rises a stup 
dome er cupola; and about twenty feet abr 
roor of tne. church is a circular range ot cc 
terminated by an entablature which sup] 
handsome zen; adorned with a stone 
trade. On the summit of the dome is an 
balcony, from which rises a beautitul 
adorned with Corinthian columns, and the 
are terminated by a gilded ball and cross. 

On the inside the cupola is supported E 
stupendous pillars curiously adorned : the 
‘he choir is suppurted by six piliars, and t 

“the church by two ranges, consisting of 
re. Round the inside of the cupola 
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breadth, including the north- and: south pacheco 
three hundred and eleven ; and: its height, fron 
the ground te the top of the cress-ia three hundrec 
and forty-four feet. This: pile of building occu. 
pies an arca.of six acres, and is railed. round witl 
an iron ballustrade, which is said to have weighed 
nearly three hundred tons, and to have cost up: 
wards of 11,0001, The whole expence of build 
ing the cathedral amounted to 736,752]. 2s. 3d, 

Atthe west end of the church, and within the 
rails, is a marble statue of qucen Anne, holding 
a sceptre in one hand, anda globe in the other, 
surrounded with four emblensauical figures, repre: 
senting Great Britain, France, Irdand, and Ame 
rica. 

One of the noblest specimen: of Gothic archi» 
tecture in England is the abbey of St. Peter ai 
Wesminster, so called from having been the 
ehurch of a convent dedicated-to St. Peter, whieh 
was destroyed by the Danes about the year 850: 
It was rebuilt by king Edgar, and enlarged by 
Edward’ the Confessor ; but the: present magnit 
cent edifice was erected during the reign ol 
Henry lil. On the dissolution in 1539, this grem 
monastery underwent. the common fate.of the re: 
ligious houses;. and the abbot, William Benson, 
having subscribed to the king’s supremacy, was 
rewarded with the office of first dean to the new 

ion; Consisting of adean and twelve preben. 
daries. In 1560 it was changed into a collegiate 
eburch, consisting of a dean and twelve secular 
omens, and other members, two school-masters, 
Seyty..king’s scholars, twelve almsmen, and. se 


wb officers and servants. 


. . The form of this church is that ofa long cross: 
iihgfh is fous hundred and eighty-nine few: 
oo H3 


Gothic stile. The interior of the church 1: 
rably executed, and the prospective is ver 
particularly that of the grand aisle. T. 
choir, which is the work of the late Mr. ] 
executed in the ancientGothic stile, but th 
tect has so happily blended simplicity wit! 
ment, as to produce the most pleasing eff 
bas also this peculiar advantage, that it ca 
solemn occasions, be easily removed, a: 
be de teh without. much trouble or e: 

Thealtar is extremely beautiful. 
The great west window, set up in tl 
17235, is finely painted. with representat 
» Isaac,. and Jacob; the twelv 
*.Mposes aud Aaron; and the coats 
gto king Sebert, Edward the Cc 
Aizabeth, George II. and dean W 

rpf Rochester. . . — 

& smaller window on the right, is a 
supposed to be that of Edward the Black 


x tha nnracıte ic annther whieh ic 
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and the beautiful north window, which was put 
up in 1722, represents our Saviour with his twelve 
apostles, and the four evangelists. 

In this venerable structure are twelve sepul- 
chral chapels, containing several curious monu- 
ments of the sovereigns and nobility of Great Bri- 
tain. These are the chapels of Henry VIL. St, 
Benedict, St. Edmund, St. Nicholas. St. Paul, 
Edward the Confessor, Henry V. St. Erasmus, 
St. John the Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, St. 
Michael, and St. Andrew ; the three last, how- 
ever, are now laid into one. 

The chapel of Henry VII. is situated to the 
east of the abbey, and is, in point of clegance, 
nearly the rival of that at King’s college, Cams 
bridge. The royal founder expended fourteen 
thousand pounds in this building, which he ex- 

ressly designed as the mausolcum of himself and 
is descendants. | 

The ascent to the interior of this chapel is from 
the east end of the abbey, by steps of black mar- 
ble leading to the gates, which are of brass, most 
curiously wrought in the manner of frame-work, 
having a rose and portcullis alternately on every 
other pannel. On the first entrance the eye is 
naturally directed to the roof, which is divided 
into sixteen circles of curious workmanship, and 
supported by twelve stately pillars, enriched with 
figures, fruitage, and other ornaments. The 
stalls are of brown wainscot, with Gothic cano- 
pies, and the arms and banners of the knights 
' produce a fine effect. Herc are many statues in 
niches ; and in the body of the chapel is the superb 
tomb of the royal founder and his queer, with 
their figures recumbent in brass. Here also are 
some elegant monuments erected to (he memory 
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tua est,” isa clear confirmation. Here also ar 
monuments to the memories of John lord Russel 
lady Jane Seymour, William de Valence, an 
Mary countess of Stafford, wife to the unfortunat 
viscount, who suffered decapitation, in the reig! 
of Charles II. on Tower-hill. 

In the chapel of St. Nicholas are a magnificen 
temple of various coloured marble, erected in ho 
nour of Ann duchess of Somerset; a most sump 
tuous monument to the memory of lady Burleigh 
two beautiful pyramids, erected in remembranc 
of Nicholas Bagenail, and Anna Sophia Harley 
who died in their infancy ; and several other ele 
gant monuments, 

On the west side of this chapel is a beautifu 

monument to the memory of the late duchess o 
Northumberland, who is represented sitting oi 
a sofa, and dispensing her bounty to a groupe o 
indigent beings who surround her. Thc figure 
on each side appear to be Faith and Hope, an 
those above are weeping genii mourning over he. 
urn. 
. At the entrance of St. Paul's chapel is alofty mo 
nument to the memory of Sir John Puckering, lor 
keeper of the great seal of England in the reigi 
of queen Elizabeth. Here also are a magnificen 
monument of alabaster, with pillars of Lydia: 
marble, raised to the memory of Sir Thomas Brom 
ley, privy counsellor and chancellor to queen Eli 
zabeth ; an alabaster statue of Frances, countes 
of Sussex ; and a very ancient monument ot Lewi 
Robert, standard-bearer to Henry V. 

The shrine of Edward, which stands in th 
centre of the chapel consecrated to that saint, wa 
ence extremely magnificent, butis now nege 


ed, defaced, and sadly abused, On Woe v 
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llam and queen Mary, queen Anne, and the fa- 
mous earl of Chatham, in his parliamentary robes. 

In the chapel of St. John the Evangelist are 
some handsome monuments, of which the most ree 
markable are inscribed to the memory of Sir Fran- 
cis Vere, and of Sir George Pocock ; the latter of 
whom acquired immortal reputation by his gal- 
Jant conduct at the reduction of Geriah, Chander- 
nagore, and the Havannah. The tomb of this 
hero is ornamented with a figure of Britannia, a 
fine medallion, and some emblematical devices. 

The chapel of St. Michael contains some of the 
finest monuments in Westminster Abbey. The 
tomb of Joseph Gascoigne Nightingale and his 
lady, is the work of M. Roubiliac, and is justly 
admired by all judges of merit. Above is repre- 
sented a lady expiring in the arms of her hus- 
band ; beneath, slily peeping from a tomb, the 
king of terrors presents his dreadful visage, and 
points his unerring dart at the sinking figure, 
while the distracted husband seems to clasp her to 
his bosom, and attempts to defend her from the 
fatal stroke. Opposite to this beautiful monu- 
ment is that of the earl and countess of Mountrath, 
which is ‘equally entitled to our admiration from 
the grandeur of the design, and the extraordinary 
lightness of the execution. Onthe summit is 8 
representation of the celestial mansions, and their 
blessed inhabitants; and on a sarcophagus be- 
neath is the figure of the countess, in the attitude 
of rising from the grave and supported by an 
angel, who, with his right band, points up to hea- 
ven, where a seat is prepared for her reception, 
and where another angel waits to crown ees Wk 
a wreath of glory. 
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feet in breadth, and seventy-five in height, and 
beautifully, painted with scriptural histories, in 
a hundred and seventeen partitions. The most 
remarkable deficiency is in the lantern stce- 
le, which terminates but indifferently, though it 
1s finely ornamented, and has eight stately win- 
dows, measuring forty-five feet from top to bot- 
tom. Atthe ends of the choir are two beautiful 
stone screens, one of which separates it from the 
middle of the church, and the other terminates it 
behind the altar, to which there is a graceful 
ascent of sixteen steps. The carved wood-work of 
the choir is very ancient, and adorned with many 
knotted pinnacles. The south end of the cathe- 
dral is beautified with a circular window, called 
the marigold window, the glass being stained of 
that colour; and at the north end are five lights, 
reaching almost from top to bottom, said to have 
been erected at the charge of five maiden sisters, 
which may be considered as one stately window, 
the painting on which represents a rich embroi- 
dery of Mosaic needle-work. This church ex- 
tends in length five hundred and twenty-five feet, 
in breadth a hundred and ten, and in height nine- 
ty-nine feet. In a tower on the west side isa 
peal of twelve bells, the. tenor of which weighs 
fty-nine hundred weight. -The chapter-house 
is an octagon Gothic building, sixty - three 
feet in diameter, ornamented with windows of 
painted glass, and finished with an arch or con- 
cave about sixty-eight feetin height, The roof, 
which has been finely painted. and carved, but 
isnow much sullied, has not a single pillar to 
support it, but depends entirely upon one pin, 
placed geometrically in the centre. It has thirty- 
twp round it, all of fine marble.—In the 
vaz. I. I 
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carving:is tolerably good, the painting is very in- 
ditferent. | 

It ds remarked of this structure, that its doors are 

ual in number to the months of the year, its 
windows to the days, and its pillars and pilasters. 
te the hours. i 

The bells for the service of this church hang in 
a strong steeple, erected in another quarter of the 
church-yard : the walls of the spire, which to- 
ward the top are litle more than four inches thick, 
being judged too weak for such a weight of metal. 

The chapter-house is an octagon, one hundred 
aad eighty feet in citcumference, and yet the roof 
has no other support than one slender marble pillar 
in the centre 5 so that the construction of the build- 
img is reckoned one of the greatest curiosities of 
the kind in Europe.  * 

The cathedral church of Peterborough, fora 
merly an abbey, is equally famous for its antiquity 
and the beauty of its architecture ; being morg 
than a thousand years old, and universally consi- 
dered as one of tlie noblest Gothic buildings in 
world. It is four hundred and seventy-nine feet 
long, and two hundred and three broad in the 
transept from north to south; the breadth of the 
nave and side aisles is ninety-one feet; and the 
west front is the most magnificent in Esglandy 
Being supported by three noble arches, with co- 
lumna curiously adorned. The windows of the 
— are finely stained with figures of the 

sof the monastery, and various subjects 

Fam the history of the bible. Here are monu- 

te of Catharine, queen of Henry VIII. and 

queen of Scots, who were both bored v 

a . though the body of the Vater 1s * 
sobhave been 


retnovedtoW estet Albeydy 
12 
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First, en the right hand, and the other of Charles 
the First on the left. The bishop’s throne and the 
stalls of the dean and prebendaries, are beautifully 
adorned with gilt carved work; the ascent to the 
altar is of marble steps ; and the pavement is very 
curious, being inlaid with marble of different co« 
lours, and forming a variety of figures. The altar 
piece, which is accounted the noblest in England, 
consists of a lofty canopy of wood-work, project- 
ing over the communion table, like a curtain, with 

ilt festoons, and other ornaments. The commu- 
mon rail is extremely neat; and on each side of the 
altar ase stone vases, with golden flames issuing 
eut to the roof of the church : the great east win- 
dow is remarkable for the paintings upon the 
glass, representing several saints and bishops of 
this church. Several of our Saxon kings are in- 
terred here ; and in this church lies the marble 
affin af William Rufus, which being opened b 
the soldiers in the civil wars under Charles I. 
they. found on bis thumb a gold ring, adorn- 
ed with a ruby,’ Among several pompous mo 
ments is that of William of Wickham, who.was 
bishop of this church when it was finished. 

The cathedral church of Durham is a magnifi- 
eent pile, four hundred and eleven feet long, and 
eighty feet broad, with three spacious ais, one 
m: the middle, and one at each end ;. that in the 
middle is. one hundred and seventy feet long, the 
emiesm aisle is one hundred and thirty-two fees 
leg, and the western one hundred feet. In the 
western aisle was a chapel of the Virgin Mary; 
theoutside of which was adorned with two hand- 
Seth spires, covered with lead, the towers e 
whieb are still standing. The whae wine 

Hd vaked, and supported by large > 
. 13 


acce 


the east, which comprehends all the breadth o 
clioir, and is composed of twenty-four lights. 


1148, suffered .much in the civil. wars 
dez Charles I. but was so. effectually reps 
the. restoration, that it is now one of 
noblest Gothic structures in England. . 
length of the interior is four hundred and fifty 
including the choir, and the breadth is about « 
est, .There.is a fine lofty steeple over 
¡JM the church; the front is adorned - 
bd portico, and over that are two corresp 
æires. Above the portico are twenty-six 
; of the prophets, apostles, and kings of 
, às ES life ; and there are also se! 
es on inside of the church. . The chy 
ly paved with alabaster and Cannel : 
nitation of black and white marble ; an 

. the choir isa neat chapel. 
.. A he cathedral church of Gloucester. is an 
cient but magnificent fabric; and its tow 


ght to be one of the neatest and most curious 
es of architecture in the kingdom. In this 
ce are twelve chapels, adorned with the tombs 
sing Edward the Second, Robert duke of Nor- 
dv, sonof William the Conqueror, and many 
r illustrious persons. There is also a whisper- 
‚gallery over the east end of the choir, Jeadin 
1 one side of it to the other, which is ened 
eat curiosity. 
he parish dh of St. Stephen, Walbrook, in 
city of London, deserves particular notice, be- 
reputed the master-piece of the celebrated Sir 
istopher Wren, and thought to exceed most 
ern structures in proportion and elegance. It 
a steeple which rises plain to a considerable 
‘ht, and is then surrounded with a ballustrade, 
iin which rises a very light and elegant tower, 
vo stages; the first adomed with Corinthian, 
second with Composite columns, and covered 
ı a dome, whence rises the vane. The outside 
tis church is plain and void of ornament, but 
he centre of the roof is a large dome, fine! 
yortioned to the church, and divided into sma 
partments decorated with great elegance, and 
yned with a lantern ; while the roof, which is 
divided into compartments, is supported by 
atiful Corinthian columns raised on pedestals. 
"his church is seventy-five feet in length, and 
ty-six in breadth; the height of the middle 
"is thirty-four feet, and of the cupola and lan- 
| fifty-eight feet: on the sides under the 
er roofs are only circular windows, but those 
ch enlighten the upper roof are small arched 
s; and at the east end are three very noble 
red windows. . 
"he church of St. Mary le Bow, in London, v 


id and plain within them : these support a se- 
d ballustrade, with very large scrolls, extend- 
from it to the body of the steeple. Above 
e is placed a series of Composite culumns, and 
1 the entablature rises another set of scrolls 
porting the spire, which rests upon four balls, 
is terminated by a globe, whence rises a vane 
1e form of a dragon. 
‘here are many other noble and magnificent 
rches in London and Westminster, which 
ht be taken notice of as excellent pieces 
rchitecture : but, as our design is to men- 
such buildings only as are most remark» 
y we shall finish the. account of the Lone 
churches by a short view of the parish 
rch of Covent Garden, which was originally 
t by the celebrated igo Jones, and is esteem- 
»y the best judges one of the most simple and 
fect pieces of architecture in the world. In 
front is a plain but noble portico of the Tuscan 
er, the columns are massy, and the intercolum- 
ion large, which has an air of noble simplicity : 
building, though as plain as possible, is happily 
»ortioned ; tlie roof is flat, and though of great 
nt, is supported by the walls alone without 
mns ; the walls are brick covered with plaister, 
the corners of stone. 
it Boston, in Lincolnshire, is a church, reckon- 
the largest parochial church, without cross 
28, in the world, being three hundred feet-long 
uin the walls, and one hundred feet wide ; the 
ing is of Irish oak, supported by twenty-four 
slender pillars. This church is said to have 
se hundred and sixty-five steps, MiyAwo win 
vs, and twelve pillars, answering, Xo Me days, 
Ms, and months of the year y its \owet WMD 
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and is one hundred and twenty feet in len 
forty tect in breadth, and its cieling eighty f 
ku zh. 

Tecka ater- «quare, to the north-east of the 
grand quairangle, is perhaps the most ‚elegant 
edince in the university. Three sides of it, each 
containing fificen windows in front, are uniform ; 
ever tie five central windows, in each side is 3 
projecting poliment supported by beautitul co- 
lunas wore Lome pilasters support the entabla- 
taiv and $ ‚ustrade ot the other parts. 

Othe oes other colleges belonging to this 
anners, tac most remarkable in point of build- 
og ae voe Dellowing : 

(Queens "vilege, situated on the north side of the 
Mss sind, uas a front which is formed in the stile 
ej Cie publics of Luxemburg, and is at once mage 
Mven asd ceyant la tne nddie of it is a sue 
pe cupula. over a satus ef Queen Caroline. 
Pisce wns ne etur cS Mee OM el executed 
modern o hase tea coN Uva en wich it 
FERRE a. lem LUE S E DE ec dro d reet "n 
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benefactors, and other pieces of sculpture; the 
room within is highly finished. The Be 
which areof Norway oak, are wellcarved, andin 
the cieling are some admirable compartments ol 
stucco. The chapel, which is one hundred feet 
long and thirty broad; is ornamented in the Co- 
rinthian order, with a beautiful cieling of fret- 
work ; and the windows arc all of fine painted 
glass: the hall is fitted up in the Doric order, and 
has an admirable proportion, being sixty feet long 
and thirty broad, with an arched root of a corres- 
pondent height. 

University College, is a spacious, superb, and 
uniform structure, extending its magnificent front 
two hundred and sixty feet along the south side 
of the High street, opposite to Queen's College, 
having two stately portals, with a tower over 
each: the western portal leads to a handsome 
Gothic quadrangle of one hundred feet square. 
Over the eastern portal, on the outside, is an ad- 
mirable statue of Mary, queen of William III. 
On the south of the eastern quadrangle are the kali 
and chapel, the latter of which is ornamented 
with some beautiful windows of painted glass. 

New College is separated from Queen’s Col- 
lege by a narrow lane on the south. The first 
court is about one hundred and sixty-eight feet in 
length, and one hundred: and twenty-nine in 
breadth, and in the centre is a statue of Mi- 
nerva. The north side of this court, which 
consists of the chapel and hall, is a noble specimen 
of Gothic magnificence: the two upper stories of 
the east side form the library; the chapel, for 
beauty and grandeur, exceeds all in the unwersry 
The anti-chapel, which is supported by four y 
Jars of fine proportion, runs at right anges\o 

VOL. ‚A x 
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eheir, nnd is eighty feet long and thirty-six broac 
the entrance tothe choir is by a Gothic n, of 
a beautiful construction ; the choir is one hundred 


on the north, isa eg ides hesi with tes 


y Bd. 
In the bursary is shown the crosier of William 
bishop of Winchester, who Hunde 
this college in 1586: this is one of tu: nolllest 
euriosities, and almost the only one of Sts lind 
new remaining in Britam : it is en severe feet 
_ high, and ‘consists of silver gilt, embellished with 
a variety of the nicest Gothic workmanship, be- 
ing sie i with figures of angels, and the tutelar 
saints of the cathedral church of Winchester, exe- 
euted with an elegance equal to that of a more 
- modern age. It is finely preserved; and, not- 
‘withstanding the lapse of some hundred years, 
‘has lost but little of its original splendor and 
‘beauty. : | 

* From the first quadrangle there iq a passa 
into another, called Garden-court, the beautiful 
area of which, by means of a succession of retiring 
‘ngs, displays itself gradually in approaching the 
den, from which it is separated by an iron pal- 

de, one hundred and thirty feet in length. 

11)-SouP's College is situated in the high street, 
-+estward of Queen's College, and consists of 
two courts : the first eourtis a Gaihic ediiice, une 
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hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and sc 

venty-two in breadth ; and the chapel on thenorti 

side is a stately pile: the anti-chapel, in whicl. 

are some remarkable monuments, is seventy fect 
long and thirty broad: the entrance to the inner 
chapel, which is of the same dimensions, is by a, 
grand flight of marble steps, through a screen con-, 
structed by Sir Christopher Wren. The spacious 
environ of the altar consists of the richest red 
veined marble, and is adorned with fine painting :. 
the compartments of the cicling are embellished 
with carving and gilding, and the whole has an 
air of much splendor and dignity. a 

The hall, which. forms one side of an area to.the 
east, is an elegant modern room, adorned with 
many busts and portraits. Adjoining to the hall, 
is the buttery, which is a well proportioned room, . 
of an oval figure, and has an arched stone roof, . 
ornamented, with curious workmanship. 

"The second court is a magnificent Gothic qua-, 
drangle, one hundred and seventy-two fect in 
length, and one hundred and fifty-five in breadth. 
On the south are the chapel and hall; on the west 
t cloister, witha grand portico; on the north a 
ibrary ; and on the east two superb Gothic towers. 

t the centre of a series of fine apartments. Ä 

The library exceeds every thing of the kind in 

e university, being two hundred feet in length, 

irty.in breadth, and forty in height; and finished 

the most splendid and elegant manner. The 

mm is furnished with two noble arrangements of. 

, one above the other, supported by 
ric and Jonic pilasters ; the upper class is fornı- 
in a superb gallery, which surrounds nies 
e About the middle of the room, on Nas 
i aide, is a recess equal io the bread ot NS 

K 2 
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schools, and the two ef veni B 
arc ein, enini mnc 

e, iit u -& 
Bone, in the centre of which is the nell, 

and into which there is an ascent by s 
spiral steps, well executed. The library, 
isa complete pattern of and mdjesty 

serios 


building, is adorned wi 
stucco. It is enc by a ci 
arches, beautified with festoons, and supperted by 
pilasters of the Ionic order. Behind these arches: 
are formed two circular galleries, above and bo» 
low, where the books are disposed: in- nt: 
cabinets ; the compartments of the cielingrin the 
upper gallery are finely stuccoed : the pavethent 
is of two colours, and made of a peculiar species 
of stone, brought from Hartz Forest in Germany: 
the finishing and decorations of this attic edifice 
ure all in the highest tasteimaginable ; and over the 
door is u statue of the founder, Dr. John Radcliffe, 
who left forty thousand pounds for the erection of 
this library, with an annual salary of one huridred: 
and fifty pounds to a librarian, and one hundred 
pounds towards purchasing new books. In con- 
sequence of this legacy, the first stone was laid on 
te seventeenth of May, 1737, and the library was 
nee with great solemnity, on the thirteenth 
et April, 1745. 
Tore is belonging to this university another 
most magnificent structure, called the Theatre, 
erected tor celebrating the public acts of the 
wuniversitv, the annual commemoration of bene- 
ors, and other solemnities, The building is 
circular form, aud of sufficient magnitude to 
tain three thousand persons, including the 
7163; the iront of it, which stands ate en 
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the divinity school, is adorned with Corinthian 
pillars, and several other decorations : the roof is 
flat, and not being supported by columns or arch- 
work, rests on the side walls, whichare distant from 
each other eighty tect one way, and seventy the 
other : this roor is covered with allegorical paint- 
ings. The vice chancellor, with the two proc- 
tors, have raised seats in the centre of the semi- 
circular part; on each hand are the young noble- 
men and doctors; the masters of arts in the area; 
and the rest of the university and strangers in the 
galleries. This structure was built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in 1669, at the expence of Dr. Shel: 
don, archbishop of Canterbury, then chancelloı 
of the university, who having bestowed fifteen 
thousand pounds in building it, endowed it with 
two thousand pounds, to purchase lands for iu 
perpetual repair. 

On the west side of the theatre is an elegant 
modern structure, .called the Ashmolean .\lu-eum, 
built also by Sir Christopher Wren, in the yeaı 
1683, at the expence of the university. Its from 
towards the strect is sixty fect in length ; it con: 
sists of two stories, and has a grand portico, re 
marfably well finished in the Corinthian order 
the @wer story is a chemical laboratory, and the 
is a repository of natural and artificial cu 
ridsities, and Roman antiquities, chiefly collectec 
by Elias Ashmole, Esq. and his tather-in-law, Si 
William Dugdale. 

Near the Ashmolean museum, and almost con 
tiguous to the theatre, is another buiding, calle 
the Clarendon Printing-house, which surpasse 
every thing of the kind in Europe, V was Nose 
in 1711, and built partly by the money ane 
do the: university from the. prolis d Los co 


Homer, Virgil, and Th 


of the building is chiefly appropriated -to the pri 
west is allotted to other of literature .a 


tures. It is a square building, three salir 
the prats are = appa babe is 

Tic ; the court is enter a getehou 
adorned with two rows of par, There is al 
ther building contiguous to the college, the up 
story M which forms a library, and the lowe 


King's eollege is an unfinished pile, the ori 
nal plan of the building having buen executed oi 
in ; yet the chapel, though built at diffe 

distant times, is said to be one of the fin 
jc structures in the world. It is three hu 

@ and sixteen fest long, eighty-four bros 

ninety high on the outside ; yet it is s 
dmerely by the symmetry of its parts, hs 

0 pillar within to support its roof, which, 

ss the sides, is of free stone. The choir 
paved with marble, and adorned with two ro 
A stalls of carved wood, and the windows a 
"erurjausly painted, 
ity college. in this university, eorelete 
cious squares OF Courts, in one Gh w 
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a library has been lately erected of free stone, 
supported by two rows of.pillars, and said to be 
one of the most noble and elegant structures of the 
kind in the world. 

The hall is one hundred feet long, and is em- 
bellished with portraits of lords Bacon and Rus- 
sel; Dryden, Cowley, Coke, Spelman, and va- 
rious other celebrated characters, who received 
their education at this college; the library, for 
elegance and decoration, may vie with some of 
the finest in Europe, and the chapel is a very 
noble edifice. 

The Senate House is a very superb structure, 
of the Corinthian order, situated in the middle of 
the town; and the’ public library, which forms 
the west side of a new square, is justly entitled 
to the admiration of its visitors. Among many 
other curiosities which are preserved in this place 
we may enumerate a copy of the magna charta on 
vellum ; a sheet of paper four yards long, by one: 
and a half wide; and a large collection of choice 
manuscripts. 

The great kirk at Edinburgh, formerly the cathe- 
dral church of that city, is a magnificent structure, 
situated in the High Street, and dedicated to St. 
Giles. It is built of hewn stone, in the form ofa 
cross, and is adorned with some stone pillars and 
arches, and a tall stately tower, witha jm open 
cupola, represenling an imperial crown. Here 
isa noble gallery for his majesty’s commissioner, at 
the general assembly of the church of Scotland, 
who hold their sessions in a large chapel on the 
south-west part of this church. In the steeple 
there is a set of bells, winch are nat tung owes 
but tunes are played on. them with keys, 8 Ws 
manner of a harpsichord; and Ws is penosa 
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every day, except Sundays and holidays, from 
an hour after eleven o'clock in, the foren 
to half an hour after twelve, by a man whc 
ccives a yearly salary from the city. 

In the city of Glasgow is a church, which 
formerly the cathedral of this diocese, and is 
dicated to St. Mungo, who was bishop here e 
the year 560, and lies buried between four p: 
in a part of the cathedral, called the Barony. 
church is a vast and stately edifice; and th 
veral rows of pillars, the remarkably tall tor 
and the lofty spire, which is the highest in | 
land, and rises froma squäre tower in the m 
ot the cross, render it truly worthy of ad: 
tion. 

The college of this city is a magni! 

abric, consisting of two large quadrar 
built with stone, adorned wiih n lofty tower, 
many fine turrets, and separated from the ci 
a very high wall. The front of the college, v 
faces the city, is of hewn stone, and is recko 
beautiful piece of architecture. 
Old Aberdeen was the see of a bishop, an 
a stately cathedral, called St. Machar's, in v 
is a most curious monument, crected to thi 
mory ot bishop Ephlingston, who rebuilt 
church in the year 1300. 
King’s college, in the university of this ] 
not inferior to any building of the kind in 
"d. It consists of one large quadrangle 
aurch is of hewn stone, and has a fine towe 
top of which is vaulted with a double cross 
round that is a magnificent stone crown, wit 
Coronets, supported by as many stone pillar 
J stone globe with gilded Crosses, enchosis 
Clown, 


church, dedicated to St. Magnus, at Kirk- 
, in Pomona, one of the Orkney islands, was 
ierly a cathedral, and is still a beautiful and 
nificent structure. It is built of free stone, and 
a fine steeple in the middle, erected on four 
e pillars: the roof of this church is supported 
ach side by fourteen pillars, and the gates are 
tily chequered with red and white polished 
es. 


oslin, in the shire of Edinburgh, is famous 
a stately chapel, which is reckoned one of the 
t curious pieces of architecture in Europe, 
e being not two cuts of one sort in the whole 
eture. Itis a Gothic building, founded in the 
' 1440, by William St. Clair, prince of Ork- 
, and duke of Haldenburgh. This edifice is 
ounded with buttresses and niches, each of 
ch is adorned with statues as large as life. The 
dows are very magnificent ; but the most cu- 
s part of the parang is the vault of the choir, 
a pillar distinguished by tho name of the 
iee's pillar. 
‘he cathedral church in the city of Dublin in 
and is a fine old building, and its lofty steeple, 
ied roof, and stone pavement, are much ad- 
ed as curious pieces of workmanship. 
ifter this account of the. sacred edifices that 
rn the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
and, it is proper to give a brief description of 
ee of the royal palaces, among which Windsor 
tle, in Berkshire, deservedly claims the pre- 
nence ; not only from its structure, but frone 
beauty of its situation, with which Wil- 
a the Conqueror was so struck, that heat- 
sed the place from the monks of W esas 
ey, and here built himself a hung, 583 
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The round tower, which is the residence o 
constable, or governor, is built in the manne 
an amphitheatre, and is very lofty and mag 
cent. 

The western square, called the Lower W 
is of the same breadth with that to the east, 
is considerably longer. The chapel of the o 
ofthe garter, dedicated to St. George, was | 
by king Edward III. and has been so comple 
repaired and superbly decorated under the di 
tion of his present majesty, that it is univer: 
admired on account of its beauty, elegance, 
happy unison of parts. In thischapel the knight 
installed, and in the choir, each of them h: 
seat or stall, with the banner of his arms fixed « 
it. Here is also a throne for the sovereign, 
stalls for the poor knights, who live in a sor 
hospital, or college, on the south side of 
square. The paintings in this edifice are 
tremely beautiful, but too numerous to adm: 
description in a work of this nature. 

To what has been said of this beautiful pal: 
it may be added, that, though it wants a gar 
its two parks, and its forest, abundantly sur 
that deficiency ; one of the parks, called 
Little Park, is above three miles round ; the ot 
is about fourteen miles, and the forest betw 
thirty and forty. 

The royal palace of Hampton Court, al 
twelve miles from London, is a very magnific 
building, situated between two parks, which, 

r with its gardens, are about five mile: 
circumference, and are watered on three «ile: 
the river Thames, so that a more bes a 
tion can scarcely be conceived. “This paac 

originally built by Cardinal Wolsey, wb 
VOL. fe L 


oo è spar tod ur 
ur Thei eec 
Fawn who furnished tl 
y 9. a Wil The great gallery 
d wit the five famous cartoons of 
brought by king William into En boi 


valued at i toe hundred thousand pounds ste 
— jn another gallery there are many fin 
wings, with other curiosities, 

Be lace, about two miles from Lor 

n, Was originally the seat of chancellor Finet 

erwards earl of Nottingham, from whom .| 

5 purchased by king William HI. who con 
ted it to a royal palace, and made a roa 
ES. St. James and Hyde parks, with 
posts, erected at ‚equal distances, on each - 
rne “ae is irregulat ,. but the rayat apart 
| Fei apat and Contin some very a 


tings. From the lower court the entrance is 
ugh a large portico, into a stone gallery that 
sto the great stair-case, consisting of several 
ts of black marble steps, adorned with iron 
sters finely wrought. | 

he gardens belonging to this palace are three 
s in compass, and arc kept in good order. 
y were first enlarged by queen Mary, con- 
of king William, and greatly improved by 
m Caroline, who brought into them, from 
e park, the Serpentine river. 

. James's palace is the winter and town resi- 
:e of the court, and stands on the site of an 
ital dedicated to St. James, and founded by 
2 pious citizens before the conquest, for four- 
leprous females : from this hospital the palace, 
ch was built by king Henry VIII. soon alter 
dissolution of religious houses, derived its 
e. 

his is an irregular brick building, of a mean 
'arance from without, but it contains many 
nificent apartments; and is said lo be the 
. commodious for regal parade of any in Eu- 


, the front, there appears little more than an 

gatc-house, through which there is an en- 

>e into a square court, with a piazza on the 
side, fending to the grand stair-case : be- 

| this court there are two others, which have 

nuch of the air of a royal palace. The win- 

t, however, look into a pleasant garden, and 

nand a vicw of St. James's park. This place, - 

1 the palace was built, consisted ofan uncul- 

ed swampy piece of ground, which the Wing, 

sed, and converted into a park. he aso vad 

‚into walks, and collected the Wast OS, 
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which several of the kings and queens of Scotlan 
lie interred, and which, though in a ruinous con 
dition, is still standing. 

This palace was originally built by king Jame 
V. and rebuilt by Charles II. Itis a magnitic en 
stone edifice, of a square form, adorned with ex 
cellent carvings, and supported by pillars of th 
different orders of architecture, It consists o 
four courts ; the first of which is as large as th 
other three put together : it has four con tierablı 
entries, three in the west front, and another in th 

east, besides several passages into the gardens 
The principal entrance is grand and maje stic, bein 
adorned with stone pillars, and a cupoia rising ii 
form of a crown, with a ballustrade round it 
The front is 'adorned by four tall statcly towers 
two of which are part of the original buildin; 
erected by king James V. that were left standing 
The inner court is a noble building, beautific 
with a piazza all round, of free stone, from whic! 
there is access to the royal apartments, which ar 
very magnificent; and here is a long gallery 
furnished with pictures of all the kings of Scotland 
beginning with Fergus the first king, who is sup 
posed to have reigned three hundred and twent 

ears betore the christian era; down to the revo 
lation, i m the year 1688: the most eminen 
rinces, and all those of the house of Stuart, ar 
painted at full length. The lodgings are a 
magnificent, and richly furnished. The 
‘staircase, and many of the apartments in this edi 
fice, run exactly like those of St, James's: pa 
lace; but ‘the state-rooms are much higher an 
er. 
the chapel of this palace king James VII 
d, and II. of England, erected aw 
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*, are painted with beautiful representations of 
assembly of the gods ; Julius Caesar sacrificing ; 
: the assassination of that famous hero at the 
:of Pompey’s statue. From the hall a double 
ht of steps and a long gallery conduct to the 
pel, which is elegantly fitted up, and deco- 
:d with some beautiful carved work and paint- 
s. The altar-piece, by Verrio, represents 
Redeemer reproving the incredulity of St. 
omas; and the cieling is ornamented with a 
' painting of the ascension. The stale apart- 
ats, on the-south side of the house, contain man y 
; portraits and other paintings; but these are 
med inferior to the beautiful carved ornaments 
Gibbons ; of whom it has been said, that “ he 
; tle first artist who gave to wood the airy 
itness of flowers, and chained together the va- 
is productions of the elements with a free dis- 
er natural to each species.” 
[he park belonging to this noble edifice ex 
ds through a circumference of nine miles, and 
inely diversified with hill and dale, togcther 
h various plantations, which range in beautiful 
‘eping masses over the incqualities of the 
und. 
Near the south and south-east sides of the 
se, are those water-works, which, about sixty 
rs ago, -gave the gardens of Chatsworth ex- 
wdinary celebrity. The principal of these is 
etade, which consists of a series of steps, ex- 
oe a ‘considerable distance down a steep 
crowned at the top by a temple, that is sup- 
al with water from a very capacious reservate, 
[his fane," says Mr. Warner, ** Monde de- 
im to Mercury, the god of decent, as a NES 
wy is practised upon the cox oos We 


a 
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mented. The eastern gate leads into the first 
quadrangle of offices: from which the visitor 
passes into the arca and through a superb portico 
to the hall, which is sixty-seven feet high, sixty 
long, and of a proportionable height. The ciel- 
ing is finely painted by Sir James Thornhill, and 
represents victory crowning the heroic duke, and 
pointing to the battle of Blenheim. 

The saloon is very lofty, and magnificently lmed 
in the lower part with marble, in the Italian style; 
in the compartments above the basement are de- 
picted the different nations of the world in their 
characteristic dresses; and the painted cieling 
represents John, duke of Marlborough, in the glo- 
rious career of victory, arrested by the hands of 
Peace, while Time reminds him of the rapidity 
of its own flight. 

The library is a most magnificent apartment, 
supported by solid columns of marble, and occu- 
pying the entire west frost : here ts deposited the 
grand Sunderland collection of books, consisting 
of twenty thousand volumes, in various languages, 
arts, and sciences; and here also is a fine statuc 
of queen Anne, in her coronation robes. 

All the apartments of this palace arc furnished 
with great magnificence ; and the tapestry and 
paintings attract universal attention. 

The gardens, or pleasure grounds, contain about 
two hundred acres of land,-and arc laid out in 

' happiest manner ; and the park, which is 

udi of twelve miles in circumference, is one 
ued galaxy of delightlul prospects, and 
diversified scenery. A triumphal arch at 
rance from Woodstock, a heantiivl san, 
"her additions were made to Wis yass 
~ afler the decease of the gallant new V 


as 


rder, with the richest cornice, frieze and arci 
ave: the front, towards the garden, is plain 
ut very bold and august : the cielings are rich 
ilt and painted, and the apartments are orn 
rented with many vaiuable paintings, and oth 
uriosities. The garden contains a serpentine rive 
vith a bridge over it ; and is elegantly decorate 
vith statues, buildings, a magnificent obelisl 
. cascade, an orangery, slopes and vistas.- 
lere is also a terrace, commanding a fine pro: 
ect of the river Thames, and the neighbourin, 
'ountry. 

But of all the gardens in Great Britain, non 
‘qual those at Stow in Buckinghamshire, a seat be 
onging tothe marquis of Buckingham, and built b: 
ord viscount Cobham The entrance to Stow-*gar 
lens, on the south, is between two square pavi 
ions „of the Doric order, designed by Sir Joh: 
/anbrugh, which are no sooner passed, than ; 
urprismg variety of objects are presented to th 
ye. In the middle ot a large octagenal body o 
vater stand: an obelisk seventy feet high; and, a 
great distance, two rivers are observed, which 
pproaching the octagon, unite their streams, an 
ili into that spacious receptacle. On the righ 
and appears a Gothic temple, dedicated to Li 
erty, which crowns the summit ofa hill ; and oi 
ie left, Patt sixty fcet high, sacred to tli 
emory of that great architect, Sir John Van 
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with something that increases that pleasure, by rais- 
ing the admiration; and the pavilions, pyramids, 
Obelisks, temples, statues, bustoes, and monu- 
ments, are all nobly finished. 

At Burleigh, in Northamptonshire, the earl of 
Exeter has a most magnificent seat, called Bur- 
leigh House. It has the appearance rather of a 
town than a house: its towers and pinnacles 
look like those of churches, and a large spire, co- 
vered with lead, rises like that of a cathedral over 
the, clock in the centre : there is an uninterrupted 

rospect from it for near thirty miles, over Stam- 
ford into the fens of Lincolnshire. In the great 
hall is a fine portait of one of the earls of Exeter, 
done in Italy ; and here is so excellent a painting 
of Seneca bleeding to death, that it is said Louis 
XV. ofiered six thousand pistoles for it. There 
arc also several other very fine paintings in this 
house, by the celebrated Verrio. 

At Althrop, about tour miles from Northamp- 
ton, there is a noble seat, built by Robert earl of 
Sunderl.nd, in the middle of a charming park. 
This house is particularly remarkable for a mag- 
nificent gallery, furnished with curious paintings 
== the. best hands, and for a noble piece of water, 

hich is a fine Venetian gondola. 
Balkeith, about five miles from Edinburgh, 
ble palace, built by the duchess of Buc- 
„is on the site of an old castle, which be- 
-ad to the carl of Morton, regent of Scotiand 
minority of James the Sixth. "This pa- 
isone of the finest aud largest mo- 
diu Scotland, is said to be the very 
William's palace at Loo in Guelder- 
P uilt of stone, and stands ona rising 
on the bank of the river INorthesl, from 


ience it overlooks a large park, beautified with 
iter-works and a canal. It consits of a front, 
orned with columns of the Corinthian order, 
d a double wing at each end : there is a spacious 
art between the palace and the park, surtound- 
with iron batlustrades between free-stone pillars. 
ie grand stair-case is supported bv pillars of 
ble, and the steps are curiously inlaid with 
Unut-tree. At the top of the stair-case is a mag- 
icent room, adorned with fine paintings by the 
st masters. A 
Newbottle, about one mile distant from Dal- 
ith, is a noble seat belonging to tne marquis of 
thian; and contains one of the best collections 
paintings, statues, and busts in Scot'and : the 
aation of the hause is delightful; the gardens 
> beautifully laid out; and in the adjacent 
ds there are some subterrancous apartments, 
»posed to have been formed by the ancient 
iabitants of the country, as magazines for pro- 
ion, or asylums in the hour of danger. 
Eamilion-housc, in Lanerkshire, isa magnifi- 
it edifice situated upon the bank of the Avon, in 
ich beautiful plain, and built of white free-stone, 
ich looks like marble. The furniture of this 
lace is answerable to its magnificence, being 
xned with fine paintings by the most eminent 
sters, It has a romantic garden with seven 
ging terrace walks down to the river side ; and 
ark seven miles in circumference, well plant- 
with oaks, firs, pines, &c. stocked with deer 
l wild cattle, peculiar to the Caledonian forests ; 
kwatered by the river Avon ; and behind the 
is a smaller park well planted and wa- 
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wer-wall, on the same side, is a water-gate, 
mmonly called Traitor’s Gate, because it had 
en customary to convey traitors and other state 
isoners through it by water, to and from the 
wer. 

Parallel to the wharf, upon the walls, is a plat- 
m seventy yards in length, called the Ladies 
ne, whence there is a fine prospect of the ship- 
ıg and the river Thames. From this line there 
a walk round the Tower walls, on which are 
‘ee batteries, distinguished by the names of the 
vis Battery, the Stone Battery, and the 
ooden Battery, each of which is mounted with 
reral pieces of brass cannon. 

The principal entrance to the Tower is by two 
les, one within the other, on the west side, both 
‘ge enough to admit carriages, and parted by 
strong sione bridge, built over the ditch. 

The principal officers of the Tower are a con- 
ible, a lieutenant, and a deputy-lieutenant. 
Within the outer gate is the Lion Tower, in 
lich is a fine collection of wild beasts, consist- 
g of lions and lionesses, leopards, tigers, apes, 
skals, and other wild animals, together with a 
eat variety of birds: these animals are all regu- 
‘ly fed, and carefully attended. 

‘he Mint comprehends one-third of what is 
lled the Tower, and contains houses for all the 
S cers belonging ta the coinage. 

In the first story of the White Tower is an ar- 
oury for the sea-service, containing various sorts 
arms curiously laid up, for above ten thousand 
amen ; and the upper stories are filled with arms 
id other warlike instruments, as spades, Mors, 
ckaxes, and cheveaux-de-trize. . 

Near the south-west angle of he Wie To 
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is (he Spanish armoury, being the depositary of : 
spoil ofthe Spanish armada, fitted out by Philip 
of Spain, to invade England in the reign of que 
Pliabeth. dt consisted of one hundred and thir 
(wo stips, of which scarcely seventy returned hon 
and ot thirty thousand troops on board, of wh 
twenty thousand were either killed, drowned, 
made prisoners in Eneland. The trophies f 
served here of this memorable victory are as 
low :— X Spanish battle-ax with a pistolin the h 
dle and a match-lock ; the Spanish general’s 1 
heit, covered with velvet, the nails are dou 
git, and on the top is the pope’s head curiot 
engraven. An engine called the Spanish morn 
Riu, fiom its figure, which is that of a star. 
this kind pf engine there were many thousand: 
board, all with poisoned points, designed to sti 
at the English in case they ventured to board 
Spanish fleet. ‘Thumb-screws, of which th 
were several chests fullon board, intended to 
tort à confession irom the English where tl 
money was hid. A Spanish “poll-ax, used 
"ding of ships. Spanish halberts, or spe 
¿ol which are curiously engraved, and in: 
Bold. Spanish spadas or long swords, | 
dat We points. Spanish cravate, Cansis! 
Memes of torture, made of iron, and put 
N A the feet, anims, and Leads toget 
he the Spaniards called Engh-h here 
MANI: Wstruments also d of iron, 
His] shor Ss which prisoners two und two, : 
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ucinx ON 1, WHICH was LO Nave Deen CATTICU De- 
re the Spanish general. An uncommon piece of 
ms, consisting of a pistol in a shield, contrived 
such a manner that the pistol might be fired, 
id the body covered at the same time : it is to be 
ed by a match-lock, and the sight of the encmy 
ken through a little grate in the shicld, which is 
stol-proof. The Spanish rangeur, made in dit- 
rent forms, and intended either to kill the men 
1 horseback, or to pull them off their horses; and 
y one of them is a piece of silver coin, which the 
paniards intended to have made current in Eng- 
nd. The Spanish officers lances, finely engraved 
id gilt. The common soldiers pikes, eighteen 
etin length, pointed with long sharp spikes, and 
¡od with iron. The Spanish general’s shield, 
hich was to have been carried before him as an 
sign of honour; upon which are depicted, in 
ost curious workmanship, the labours of Her- 
iles. 

Here also are deposited several Danish and 
axon clubs, a sort of weapons which the Danes 
1d Saxons are said to have used in their conquests 
F England; an instrument called king Henr 
ie Eighth’s walking-staff, with three tell 
istols in it, and coverings to keep the charges 
ry; a large wooden cannon, called Policy, be- 
ause, as is said, when king Henry VIII. be- 
eged Bulloign, the roads being impassible for 
eavy cannon, he caused a number of these 
raoden ones to be made, and mounted on proper 
atteries before the town, as if real cannon, 
hich so terrified the French commandant, that 
e gave up the place without firing a shot» ant 
e ax with which Ann Bullen, the wowet A 


D IKE AND. 
queen Elizabeth, and the earl of Essex, the 
vourite of queen Elizabeth, were beheaded. 

The other curiosities in this place are, a train of 
little cannon, neatly mounted on proper carriages, 
being a present from the foundery of London to 
king Charles L when a child, to assist him in 
learning the art of gunnery; weapons made with 
the blades of scythes, fixed strait to the ends of 
polés, and taken from the duke of Monmouth’s 

y atthe battle of Sedgemoor, in the reign of 
ames IJ.; the partizans that were carried at the 
eral of king William IH. ; and a model of an 
admirable machine, the design of which was 
ought from Italy, by Sir Thomas Lombe, at the 

d of his life. The latter object of attention 

ia a mill for the manufacture of silk, and was first 
erected in the year 1754, by Sir Thomas, at his 
mM ‘pence, in an island of the river Derwent, 
icing the town of Derby. It works tliree capital 
engines for making orgazine, or thrown silk; has 
twenty-six thousand five hundred and eighty-six 
wheels ; and ninety-seven thousand seven hundred 
and forty-six movements, which are all worked by 
one water-wheel, that turns round three times in a 
minute. By every turn of the water-wheel, the 
machine twists seventy-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-six yards of silk thread, so that 
in twenty-four hours it will twist three hundred 
‚and cightcen million four hundred and ninety-six 
fhousand three hundred and twenty yards; yet 
any single wheel or movement may be stopped, 
‘without impeding the rest; and the whole ts go- 
verned by one regulator. This machine was 
thought of such importance by the legislature, 
that, on the expiration of the patent which Sie 


homas had obtained for the sole use of it during 
urteen years, the parliament granted him four- 
en thousand pounds, as a farther recompence for 
e hazard he ran, and the expence he had in- 
rred, by introducing and erceting it, on conci- 
in that he should suffer a perfect model of it to 
:taken, in order to secure and perpetuate the 
vention. 

Northward of the White Tower is a noble 
ilding, called the Grand Store-20use, extending 
“o hundred and forty-five tect in length, and six- 
in breadth. It was begun bv king James If. 
d finished by William III. who erected that 
ignificent room called the New or Small Ar- 
oury, to which there is a passage by a folding- 
or, adjoining to the cast cud of the Tower cha- 
1, which leads to a grand stair-case of easy as- 
nt. On the left side of the uppermost landing 
a workshop, in which are constantly employed 
out fourteen furbishers, in cleaning, repairing, 
d arranging the arms contained in this place ; 
ach are so artfully disposed, that at one view 
y be seen arms for nearly two hundred thousand 
on, all bright and fit for service at a moments 
ining. Of the disposition of these arms no 
equate idea can be formed by description ; and 
re are a thousand peculiaritics in the di-posi- 
n of so vast a variety which no descripuen can 
ch. * : 
Upon the ground-floor, under the smali armoury, 
a large room of equal dimensions with that, sup- 
rted by twenty pillars, ali bung round with ware + 
e implements. This room, which contains the 
yal train of aitilery, is (Go At Weed Md, 
d is full of the most dreadh evgyres N Se- 
tetion ; besides harness lox hotacs, Wars» Vals 
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in his right hand. King Henry VII. who also 


holds a sword, and is seated on horseback in a 
complete suit of armour, finely wrought, and 
washed with silver. King Edward V. who, 
with his brother Richard, was smothered in the 
Tower, by order of their uncle and guardian Ri- 
chard lII.; and having been proclaimed king, 
but never crowned, a crown is suspended over 
his head: he holds a lance in his right hand, 
and is dressed in a rich suit of armour. King 
Edward IV. in a bright suit of armour, studded. 
with a drawn sword in his hand. King Henr 
VI. Henry V. and Henry IV. King Ed- 
ward III. with a venerable beard, in a suit of 
plain Eright armour, with two crowns on his 
sword, alluding to his having been crowned king 
both of England and France. King Edward I, 
dressed in a very curious suit of gilt armour, and 
in shoes of mail, with a battle-ax in his hand. 
And William the Conqueror, the first in the line, 
though the last shown, in a suit of plain armour. 
The other principal curiositics in this rooin are 
a large tilting-lance of Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk ; a complete suit of armour, made for 
king Henry VIII. when he was but eighteen 
vears of age, rough from the hammer; a small 
it of armour made for king Charles II. when 
was about seven or eight ycars of age, with a 
-e of armour for his horse’s head; real coats 
ail, called Brigandine jackets, consisting of 
:l bits of steel, so artfully quilted one over ane 
T, as to resist the point of a sword, and per- 
-a. musket ball, and yet so flexible, that the 


arer may bend his body any way, as wlan 
n Ordinary suit of clothes ; an Indian sans 
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armour *, «ent. by the great mogul as 
hing Charles HH, ; the armour of Jol 
dake ot Tancuter, the son of Edw: 
al gate ef ene William Somers, 
been qestes to hing Henry VHI 

Over die deor ot the armoury, on 
a target, on which are engraved t 
hastiee, Fortune and Fortitude ; anc 
Vie deem are entirely [med with vari 
anman for horses heads and breasts, 
many pieces Chal now want a name, 

Mout. tw eutv vards east of the, 
house, or new armoury, is the Ten 
dak stone room, tu which the je 
crown are deposited. The jewels s 
time are those tollow ing : 

The imperial crown, with which i 
ed all the Lines of England have b 
eue Edvard the Confessor, in 10. 
gold, envuelto with diamonds, rubi 
SAPP es, ana paun. Phe cap wit. 
Pee vesen bred with white taret 
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nearly an inch and a half high, set with a 
cross of gold, adorned with diamonds, pearls, 
ther jewels ; the whole height of the ball is 
n inches. 
e golden sceptre, with its cross sct upon a 
amethyst of great value, garnished round 
table-diamonds. "lhe top rises into a fleur- 
of six leaves, all enriched with precious 
s; from whence issucs a mound, or ball, 
of the amethyst already mentioned. The 
re with the ERR the emblem of peace, 
ed on the top of a small Jerusalem cross, 
ornamented with table-diamonds, and 
s of great value. St. Edward's statt, four 
2ven inches and a half in length, and three 
s three quarters in circumference, all of 
n gold, which is carried before the king at 
ronalion. "The rich crown of state worn by 
»ajesty in parliament, in which is a large 
ud, seven inches round, a pearl esteemed the 
i n the world, and a ruby of inestimable vus 
The crown belonging to the prince of 
8, which is carried together with the king’s 
1, as often as his majesty goes to the par- 
nt-house, by the keeper of the jewel office, 
led by the warders, to Whitehall, where 
crowns are delivered to the officers appoint- . 
receive them, who, with some ycomen of 
tard carry them to the robing rooms adjoin- 
) the House of Lords, where his majesty and 
rince of Wales put on their robes. The 
wears his crown on his head while he sits 
the throne; but that of the prince is placed 
him. As soon as the King is oes Das, 
s are carried back to the tower, WA SD 
up in the jewel office. 
No 
b 
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; which is properly a citadel, for it stands 


3 
and commands the city, being about a mus- 
ot from the I ligh-street. When or by whom 
built docs not appear, but it is indisputably 
ancient, and was erected belore the citv, 
ma therefore be supposed to have been 
either to protect, or be protected by the 


tands on a rock between two lofty hills, 
| the south, known by the name of Salisbury 
, and the other on the north, called Caulton 
, which, at a distance, have the appearance 
> wings, whence probably was derived the 
Castrum Alatum, or the Winged Castle, by 
this was known to the ancients. That part 
sbury Craig directly south of the caste is a 
rock, called Arthur’s Seat, or Chair, Irom 
itish hero king Arthur. Edinburgh Castle 
cessible on every side except that next the 
here also the rock on which it stands is 
aely high, and where the entrance is de- 
1 by around battery, half moons, ramparts, 
outwork, all well mounted with cannon, 
s a wide trench, over which is a draw- 
In this castle is an uniform stately struc- 
hewn stone, with very magnificent apart- 
ı one of which king James I. of Great 
vas born. ‘This is the residence of the 
of the castle; and here the regalia of the 
.ngdom of Scotland, and chiet records of 
- said to have been kept upwards of two 
years, as well as the national magazine 
and ammunition. It is furnished with a 
r the use of the garrison, se SORS 
am two wells; and commands a wait àse 
nd extensive prospect. 5 
N 3 
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the Thames, about a mile above the western 
tremity of London, for the invalids in the land’ 
“vice, called Chelsea Hospital, and sometimes 
ielsea College. "This hospital was orisinsty a 
llege, founded by Dr. Sukli, dean of Fxeter, 
the reign of James]. for the study of Polemic 
vinity, and was endowed, in order to support a 
ovost and fellows, for the instruction of youth 
that branch of learning. 
The king, who laid the first stone of the build- 
g, gave many of the materials, and promuted 
e work by a large sum of money; and the 
ergy were also very liberal on the same oc- 
sion : but the sum settled upon the foundation 
ing far unequal to the end proposed, the rest 
as lelt to private contributions ; and these com- 
g inslowly, the work was suspended, and soon 
il to ruin. At length, the ground on which the 
d college was erected coming to the crown, 
harles 11. began to erect the present hospital, 
hich was completed by William and Mary. It 
as built from a design by Sir Christopher 
"ren, and is confessedly one of the best toanda- 
"f the kind in the world. 
rincipal building consists of a large qua- 
open to the Thunes. The front, m che 


unded in the reign of king James VI. of Scot- 
nd, by Mr. George Herriott, a goldsmith, for 
aintaining and educating one hundred apd thirty 
vor boys, the children of decayed merchants and 
adesmen of the city, of whom some are sent to 
ie university, with an exhibition of seven pounds 
year, and the rest are apprenticed, and have 
ürteen pounds ten shillings given with them to 
master. 

This hospital consists of an exact square, built 
f free stone, with a piazza on the inside all 
und. Over the gate is a high tower, contain- 
ig a clock and bells; and at each corner of the 
ullding is a square tower, with little turrets, co- 
ered with lead. In a nich over the gate is a 
atue of the founder. Here also are a flower gar- 
en, a kitchen garden and an orchard, which are 
ept in good order. 

One of the most famous buildings in London 
; the Royal Exchange, which is the meeting 
lace of the merchants of that great metropolis, 
nd is the finest and. strongest fabric of the kind 
1 Europe. This edifice was originally built of 
rick, in the year 1567, at the expence of Sir 
[homas Gresham; and, in 1570, was pro- 

"med the Royal Exchange, with sound of 
pet, at the command, and in the presence, 
teen Elizabeth. That structure being de- 
‘d by the fire of London, in 1666, it was 
.L of Portland stone, and rustic work, ina 
more magnificent manner, as it now stands, 

expence of eighty t ousand pounds, Of 
uilding king Charles II. laid the first stone, 
year 1667, and it was finishedin (G69 "Y 
23s a parallelogram two hundred and xa 
ndength, and one hundred and sauna 
de d. 7 o 
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blems of commerce. Beneath this portico are 
two series of windows, and above them an attic 
story, with square windows, crowned with a bal- 
lustrade. 

The building isan oblong, and the apartments 
are extremely noble; but being too closely sur- 
rounded with houses, the rooms are dark, and 
even the front cannot be viewed to proper advan- 
tage. 

The Bank of England is a magnificent stone 
edifice situated a little to the north of Cornhill. 
The front is composed of a centre, of the Iunie 
order, on a rustic base; and two wings, cach 
ornamented with a beautiful colonnade. The 
back is a huge wall, singularly opposed to the 
front, by ils massiveand heavy style. 

The principal entrance is in Threadneedle- 
street, and leads through a very handsome court 
to the hall, which is seventy-nine feet by forty, 
and exhibits a very noble appearance. 

To the east of the first court is a passage lead- 
ing to the rotunda, a spacious apartment appro- 

riated to stock-brokers, and others, who transact 
business respecting the funds. The top oi this 
apartment forms a noble dome, and the light is 
admitted at the centre, through a cupola, sup- 
ported by twelve female figures, which represent 
the months of the year. 

The other public entrance is from Bartholomew- 
lane, by a passage, on each side of which are 
large and clegant offices, for the management of 
the respective funds. Beneath the interior of this 
edifice are strong vaults, for depositing money, 
unwrought gold and silver, and other valuables. | 

The direction of this national etdirin 98 
vested in a governor, a depaly-govcwmor, aa 

o 3 


SS Ai; O Aa ea er oc c.m oa 
of the apartments. 

Guildhall, at the northern extrerziiv of 
street, Cheapside, is a fire Gotzic build 
which are beld the various courts of the cit 
in. which most of the grand city entertal 
aS ven. 

"The hall is a very noble room ; ‘being 
dred and fifty-three feet long, forty-eizint 
and fifiy-five high. The walls, on the ne 
and southern sides, are adorned with Gothi 
pillars, painted white, and veined with blu 

se Are some good portraits, together wi 

ges, respectively erected to the mem 
Beckford, lord mayor of London, a 

« Chatham. 

a balcony, opposite to the great door, 
four iron pillars, in the form o! 

and on each side is an enormous figur 
g along staff with a ball stuck with 
ag at the end of it; and the other gras] 
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lich was erected to perpetuate the me- 
the fire of London, which broke out 
place where it stands, was begun, ac- 
o a design of Sir Christopher Wren, in 
A finished in 1677. It is fifteen feet in 
and two hundred and two feet highfrom 
i: it stands upon a pedestal forty fret high, 
‚y-one feet square. On the cap of the pe- 
four dragons, the supporters of the city 
d between them trophies with symbols of 
arts, sciences, and commerce. 

it is a spiral stair-case of black marble, 
y three hundred and e steps, with 
eading to a balcony, which, encompasses 
hirty-two feet high, and. supporting a 
rn of brass gilt. Itis obSef$etf of this 
hat, like the emperor Trajan’g pillar at 
is built in form of a candle. 
est side of the pedestal is adorned with 
by Cibber, of which the eleven principal 
e in alto, and the rest in basso relievo. 
eto which the eye is particularly directed 
de, representing the city of London, sit- 
languishing posture on a hcap of ruins. 
sr is Time gradually raising her up; at 
woman, representing Providence, gently 
er with one hand, while, with a winged 
.the other, she directs her to regard two 
. in the clouds, one with a cornucopia, 
plenty, the other with a palm branch, 
m of peace. At her fect isa bec-hive, 
+ that, by industry and application, the 
nisfortunes may be overcome. - Bchind 
Citizens, exulting at his endcaxonts\o 
er; and beneath, in the màe A Wwe 
2 dragon, the supporter of We emy amna 
avours to preserve them with his VS 


zinning of September, in the year of our Lord 
66, in order to their carrying on their horrid 
t, for extirpating the Protestant religion, 
d old English liberty, and introducing Popery 
d slavery.’ 
his inscription, upon the duke of York’s ac- 
on to the crown, was erased : but soun after 
evolution, it was restored again. 
has been observed of this monument, that it 
idoubtedly the noblest modern column in the 
d; and that, in some respects, it may vie with 
> celebrated ones of antiquity, iuh are cons 
ited to the names of Trajan and Antoninus. 
-a little distance from the monument is the 
nt stone bridge over the Thames to the bo- 
h of Southwark, known by the name of Lon- 
Bridge, and formerly remarkable for the loft 
es and shops built on each side of it, whic 
: it so much the appearance of a street, that a 
iger scarcely knew he was crossing the rivcr, 
he discovered it by two openings near the 
lle ; it was erected in the room of a wooden 
ge, and finished in the reign of king John, 
ng been thirty-three years in building, at the . 
ic expence. It consisted of twenty arches, and 
nine hundred and fifteen feet long, forty-four 
high, and seventy-three wide; but the 
t between the houses was only twenty-three 
wide. The narrowness of this passage having 
sioned the loss of many lives, from the num- 
of carriages passing and repassing ; likewise 
normous size of the sterlings, which took up one 
h part of the water way, and rendered the fall 
w water no less than five feet, having alsa ocs 
med frequent and fatal accidents, he CX SX 
len, in 1756, obtained an act of panan 
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stored bi shone DaluMrases, enizgriens 
bgt win lanps. Tne possaze throu 
bridge i» also exlargea, by trrowing twu 
aicuc» Hite one, atl by otner improvi 
yet. London Bricge is stil. deemed so uni 
situation, that it is intended to take it do: 
to ercctan iron bridge in its stead. 

The water-works on the north-west sid 
bridge supply a considerable part ot Lond 
watcr, for domestic purposes ; but as they 
low, the water requires to be thrown uj 
top of a bason, one hundred and twenty 
height, whence it again descends into th 
pipes, and is conveyed through the tow 
directions. 

Westminster Bridge is universally all 
be one of the finest in the world. The fi: 
of this noble structure was laid on th 
ef January, 1738, by the earl of Pei 
and was finished and opened on the 17th 
e. wee fe om man Ta ° | 2.22: AA | o 7 


This magnificent structure is one thousand two 
indred and twenty-three feet in length, and 
rty-four in breadth. ‘The space allowed for 
isscngers consists of a commodious toot-way ; 
ven feet broad on each side, paved with broad 
oor-stone, and the intermediate road is sufli- 
ent to admit the passage of three carriages and 
vo horses a-breast. ‘The bridge consists of thir- 
‘en large and two small arches, with fourteen in- 
mediate piers. The arches are all semicircular, 
id spring trom about two feet above low-water 
iark ; the centre arch is seventy-six feet wide, 
ad the rest decrease in width equally. on each 
de, by four feet; and the free course for the 
rater under the arches is 870 feet, so that there 

no sensible fali of water, “Che foundation 
‘laid ona firm and solid mass of gravel, which 
es at the bottom of the bed of the river, but at 
much greater depth on the Surry, than on the 
Vestminster side; and this inequality of the 
round required the length of the several piers 
> be very ditlerent, as. some have their founda- 
ons laid at five, and others at fourteen feet under 
re bed of the river. ‘The piers are all four fect 
vider at their foundations than at the top, and 
re founded on the bottoms of the wooden cases 
n which they were built. All the piers consi-t 
f solid blocks of Portland stone, many of which 
ré four or five tons weight, and none less than a 
on, except the closers, or smaller stones mtenied 
or fastening the rest, one of which ts paced. be- 
ween every four of the larger blocks. 

Black Friars Bridge, though Jess magnificent 
han the former, has the advantage of wach wider 
ches, and a lighter structuw. VV Wt WW 
f the north abutment was Vx on tee V SR 


with a Latin inscription. The arches 
bridge, which are only nine in num 
elliptical, and the centre arch a hund 
wide, those on the sides decreasing Y 
in a regular gradation, and the arch ı 
abutment at each end is seventy feet w 
has an open ballustrade at the top, and a 
dious foot-way on each side, with room : 
carriages a-breast in the middle. The 
arch is exceeded by very few in the 
and is considerably larger than that 
Rialto at Venice. This -bridge measu 
ape one hundred feet in length; ar 
pend, and the expenoe of its er 
a thus ia et to one rps 

l h museum merits articular a a 


ly as the noblest cabinet of curiositi 
th sa dine; beautiful, arid ma, 
ing. This edifice was erected in 1677, 
called Nentague House, from having been: 
residence of the dukes of Monta gue. In 
1755, the British Parliament having passe 
r purchasing the muscum of Sir Hans Slo 
"c collection of manuscripts of the late 
Ford, called the Harleian library, for the v 
Public, twenty-stx trustees were appointer 

corporated, to provide a repository for 4 
Some oiher collections, which Es 
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called the British Museum. These persons elect- 
ed fifteen other trustces, and having bought Mon- 
lague House,. fitted it up for the reception of 
these collections. They also appointed proper 
officers to superintend the Museum, and ordained 
certain statutes with respect to the collection con- 
tained in it. _ 

The collection of Sir Hans Sloane consists of 
a great variety of natural and artificial curiosities, 
valuable remains of antiquity, anda large library, 
which together cost the proprictor fifty thousand 
pounds. It was purchased by parliament for 
twenty thousand pounds; ten thousand pounds 
were paid for lord Oxford’s manuscripts; ten 
thousand more were laid out for the purchase of 
Montague House; fifteen thousand were spent 
in repairs, alterations, and conveniences; and 
thirty thousand pounds were vested in the 
public funds, for supplying salaries for officers and 
other necessary expences. His late majesty added 
to this museum the royal library of books and 
manuscripts collected by the several kings of Eng- 
land ; and Major Edwards left it a fine collection 
of books, together with seven thousand pounds 
in reversion for purchasing manuscripts, books, 
medals, and other curiosities. 

The British museum, which has a garden of 
nearly eight acres behind it, is now in every part 
so excellently contrived for holding this noble 
collection, and the disposition of it in the several 
rooms, is so orderly and well designed, that the 
whole may be justly esteemed an honour and orna- 
ment to this island. 

But to give the reader a proper idea of this 
justly celebrated place, it may be necessary dns 
a general view of the whole Building, Na Wo 
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piece of the lava, which, in the eruptions c 
Vesuvius, issues from itin form of a burning 
several ancient stone monuments, with 
tions in Latin, Greek, and other langu 
fine skeleton of a fish called the Unicorn ; 
ofa very particular kind of Buffalo, anc 
other curiosities. 

From the hall the ascent is by a ma: 
stair-case, painted by La Fosse. The s 
the cieling 1s Phaeton, requesting Apoll 
mit him to drive his chariot for a day. 
inside walls is a landscape by Roussea 
cieling of the vestibule represents th 
Phaeton, and in this is a mummy, and so: 
antiquities. The saloon is a most ma 
room, the side walls of which are paint 
Fosse ; and adorned with landscapes by R 
and flowers by the celebrated Baptist. 
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tiguous to this is the room of medals, which an 
in number upwards of twenty-two thousand ; thei 
turning a third time to the right, the next roon 
contains Sir Hans Sloane’s manuscripts; and ad 
joining to the manuscript room is another whicl 
contains the antiquities, and opens into the ves 
tibule. 

Passing again through the vestibule into the sa 
toon, the visitor is conducted into a room, whuicl 
contains curious minerals : the next contains a col 
lection of shells, and the third a collection of ve 
getables and insects: then turning again to thi 
left, the next room contains animals in spirits 
and contiguous to that is a room containing artifi 
cial curiosities. 

Now descending a small stair-case, and pas 
sing through a room, in which is a magneti 
apparatus given by Dr. Knight, the spectator i 
conducted through two rooms, which contain th 
royal libraries; afterwards through four rooms 
containing the library of Sir Hans Sloane, con 
sisting of no less than forty thousand volumes 
and from thence into a withdrawing room for thi 
trustees; then into the room which contain 
major Edwards’ library, consisting of about thre 
thousand volumes; and lastly, into a room tha 
contains a part of the king’s library, which in th: 
‘whole consists of about twelve thousand volume: 

In the College of Physicians at Edinburgh, is: 
noble museum, called Museum Balfourianum 
from its founder, Sir Andrew Balfour, an eminen 
physician of this city. It contains a fine collec 
tion of natural and artificial curiosities, of whic! 
Sir Robert Sibbald, who very much augmented Y 

blished an account in the year 169%. _ 

The most remarkable building, in Exe 
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Among other stately buildings in the Parliament 
Close 1s'a fine room for the meeting of the royal bo- 
roughs of Scotland, adorned with excellent paint- 
ngs. Here also is a house which mounts seven 
stories above the area of the court; and being 
built on the edge of a precipice, the back part 
is so much below the court, that, from the 
bottom to the top, the stair-case ascends fourteen 
stories. 

In the middle of the Parliament Close is a curi- 
pus equestrian statue of king Charles IT. in brass, 
erected on a stately pedestal, at the charge of the 
city ; this figure is so exceedingly well propor- 
ioned, that it is reckoned the finest of the kind 
im Europe. 

Near the royal hospital at Chelsea are Ranelagh 
House and Gardens, so called from having been 
lurmerly the seat of the earl of Ranelagh. ‘This is 
now a place of public entertainment; and, in the 
garden is a rotunda, the external diameter of 
which is one hundred and eighty-five feet: round 
the whole is an arcade, and over that a gallery, 
with a ballustrade, except where the entrances 
into the house, which are four, break the conti- 
purty. Over this are the windows; and it termi- 
nates with theroof. One of the entrances is filled 
by an orchestra, which was originally placed im 
the middle of the area, where there is now a chime, 
ney, with four faces, in which is a fire, whenever 
the weather makes it necessary. “The entertain- 
ments consist of a band of music, accompanied 
with the best voices; and the place is frequented 
by persons of the first distinction. 

At Vauxhall, a village near London, on the 
Surry side’ of the Thames, there axe some sy 
Yous gardens, which have beca Wt many YES 
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THE duke of Bridgewater’s magnificent work 
near Manchestgm is, perhaps, the greatest artifi- 
cial curiosity ei kind in the world. “This isa 
subterranean cA], constructed to convey coals 
out of a mine, to Manchester and other places, 
and capable of being applied to many other consi- 
derable purposes. It begins at a place called 
Worsly Mill, about s miles from Manchester, 
where, at the foot of a e mountain is a bason, 
ihat forms a great bod ater, which serves as 
areservoir, or head, is navigation ; and ii 
order to draw the coals out of the mine, which 
runs through the hill to an amazing extent, a sub- 
terraneous passage is formed, large enough for long 
flat-bottomed boats to goup to the mines. This 
passage also serves to drain the coal-pits of that 
water which would otherwise obstruct the work, 
anil is carried on under ground to a considerable 
extent. 

Having obtained a ticket to see this curiosity, 
ycu enter with lighted candles the subterraneous. 
passage, in a boat made for bringing out the coals. 
[isis boat is Afty feet long, four and a half broad, 
two feet three inches deep, and each end termi- 
nates ina point. ‘Through this passage you pro- 
cced, towing the boat on each hand by a rail, to 
the extent of a thousand yards, which is nearly 
three quarters of a mile, before you come to the 
enal-works. The passage then divides, one 
branch continuing in a straight line Nee Nes 
yards further, among the coal-works, wwe a 
other turns off, and proceeds Aree hundred NS 


‘tothe 1 : 
ener or de 
to any other [ 
necessity requ 
passages, trav 
lore they return. The passagg 
where there were cots oi ork 005€ re a 
money brick, = in others PP arches are cut 
out e t certain di lances there ar 
niches on the side of the arith funnels 0 
openings through ne ochy, to the top of the hi 
which is in some pla | 
pendicular, in order tq 
of fresh air, as wella 
and exbalations, and tOM ow: 
case any accident shout ha 
Near the entrance perras, fe 
there are gates to close up the arch, and preve 
the admission of too much air, in dendi and: tem 
pestuous weather. 

The arch is at the entrance about six feet wide, 
and about five feet high, from the surface of the 
water; but on entering farther it grows wider; 
so that in some places, boats that are going to 
and fro, can easily pass each other ; and among 
the pits, the archis ten feet wide. 

Coals are brought from the pits to this pas- 
sage in low waggons, that hold nearly a tom 

h; and as the wurk is on the descent, they are 
easily pushed forward, on a railed way, to a stage 

‚over the canal, and then shot into one of 
boats, each of which holds about eight tons. Ose 
of these boats, thus loaded, is conveyed throug 
the passage, by a single | man, to the bason at its 

Mouth, where five or six boats being linked to- 

£<ihcr, are drawn by one horse, or two wales 
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y the side of the canal, to Manchester, or other 
laces. 

There are also on the canal a considerable 
umber of broad boats that hold about fifty tons, 
vhich are likewise drawn by one horse; besides 


bout fifty of thgggarrow ones. 
It is ver take some notice of an over- 


hot mill, near mouth of the passage, which is 
o well contrived as to work, by the force of the 
urrent, three pair of grinding-stones for corn, a 
ressing or bolting mill; and a machine for sifting 
and, and compoun tar for the buildings. 
"he mortar is Made arge stone, which is 
laced horizontally, rned by a cog-wheel 
nderneatlı ıt, and this , on which the mortar 
slaid, turns in its cour** two other stones that 
re placed upon it obliquely, and by their weight 
nd friction work the mortar underneath, which 
: tempered and taken off by a man employed for 
hat purpose. The bolting-mill is made of wire, 
f different degrees of fineness, and at the same 
ime discharges the finest flour, the middling sort, 
nd the coarse flour, as well as the pollard and 
he bran, without turning round ; the work being 
ffected by brushes ofhog’s bristles within the wire. 
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THE Woollen Manufacture, which includes al 
the sorts of commodities into which wool is 
wrought, now makes the principal article both in 
our foreign and ‘domestic trade, and therefore de- 
servedly claims our first consideration, The 
wools of England have always been in the highest 
repute, the best of which are those of Leomin- 
ster, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, and the Isle of 
Wiglit; and though the Scotch and Irish wools 
are commonly sold ab for English, yet they 
are very inferior in respect of fineness. 

The excellence and plenty of our wool is ow- 
ing, in some measure, to the sweet short grass in 
many of our pastures and downs ; and the advan- 
tage of our sheep fecding on this grass all the 
year, without being shut up in folds during the 
winter, or to secure them from wolves at other 
times, contributes not a little to the softness of 
their fleeces. M. Colbert, to whom the French 
manufactures and commerce are very much in- 
debted, had thoughts of procuring some English 
sheep, and propagating them in France, by 
choosing them, as nearly as possible, such pastures 
and sucha sky as they had in their own island ; 
so that the French might be no longer obliged to 
depend precariously on the clandestine supplies of 
wool from England : but the count de Cominges, 
then ambassador of France at the English court, 
laid the impossibility of getting such an export of 

, and of making them multiply in Frame, 
os strongly before him, that he abandoned the de 
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Anciently the principal commerce of this 
consisted in wool unmapufactured, which 
bought of us by foreigners; insomuch ths 
customs of English wool exported, in the re 
Edward LE. amounted, at fifty Mol a 
to two hundred and fifty thousand pounds p 
num, which in those days was a prodigiou: 
When our wool was sold inthe figece, out 
customers were the Flemings 
particularly the merchants of- | 
who took off vast quantities, to su supply two | 
factories that had fl in those cities 
the tenth century, and furnished the gr 
part of Europe with woollen cloths, un 
the inhabitants of Ghent having freque 
volted against their sovereigns, on account, 
tain taxes which they relused to pay, the sec 
were at length punished and dispersed, p 
them retiring to Holland, and the rest to Lo 
These last, together with their art, carrying 
them their spirit of sedition, it was not lar 
fore several of them were obliged to flee inte 
land, where they instructed the natives he 
manufacture their own wool; in which the 
ceeded so well, and were so sensible of ti 
vantages arising from it, that the British | 
ments have, since that time, used their utm« 
deavour to prevent the exportation of 
though all the laws hitherto made for that pi 
i prs not put an effectual stop to that pen 
practice This establishinent of the woolle 
actures in England was about the year 
gh M. de. Thou places it in the reigu of 
‘izabeth , whent'he troubles respecting. re 
aud the severity « of the duke of ANY draus 


> numbers of weavers and other arústs uh, 
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Low Countries into this kingdom. But what that his 
torian says upon this head, is rather to be under 
stood of their -perfection than their first establish 
ment, and of the several great manufactures the: 
set up at Norwich, Colchester, and other places 
for history makes mention of those of London lon; 
before any part of the Netherlands had attemptec 
to throw off the Spanish yoke. How valuabl 
the woollen manufacture is to this nation appear 
from a computation of Dr. Davenant, who rec 
kons the produce thereof to be eight millions pe 
annum, three fourths of which are consumed a 
home, and the rest exported. 

As to the art of weaving, which 1s now brough 
to such great perfection amongst us, in all its va 
rious branches, it is undoubtedly very ancient 
The looms used by weaversareot various struc 
tures, accommodated to the different materials t 
be wove, and to the different manner of weav 
ing them. As many of them are exceedingly com 
plex, it is scarcely possible to give the reade 
a Just idea of them by a verbal description, whicl 
therefore we shall not attempt. But perhap 
there is no kind of loom of a more curious struc 
ture than that for weaving stockings, which is : 
modern invention, the honour whereof has beei 
freatly contested between the French and Eng 
ish. It appears, however, that this useful anc 
surprising machine was first invented by ¿ «rench 
man, who, finding some difficulty to procure ai 
exclusive privilege to settle himself at Paris, cam 
over to England, where he was cncouraged ac 

mg to his merit. Having imparted his: in 
vestion to the English, they became so alouss 


j at was forbid , under pain ot death, € 
the machines out of the island ar Mo e 
» 1 i 


j Q. 


a. 
nfanicate a model of them to foreigne 
as we first received it from a Frenchm 
Frenchman first carried it abroad, and b 
derful strength of memory and imaginatio: 
aloom at Paris, on the idea he had fo 
viewing itin England. This loom was 
in the year 1656, and has served tor th 
of all those since erected in France, Holl: 
other parts of Europe. 

As the English have long been famous 
skill in navigation, as well as for the 
power, it seems proper to say something u 
subject. The invention of ships is very 
and at the same time very uncertain ; : 
cribing it to Daedalus, whose wings (s 
which he invented to escape from the k 
of Crete, were nothing but sails which 
ded to his vessel, and thereby eluded th« 
of Minos. Others choose to refer the orig 
useful an invention to God himself, wł 
the first specimen thereof in the ark 
Noah under his direction. History, howe 
presents the Tyrians as the first navigator 
being furnished trom Lebanon and other : 
mountains with excellent wood for ship -b 
soon became masters of a numerous fl 
which they arrived to an incredible pitch o 
and riches; and it is from the same sourc 
that of navigation and commerce that Eng] 
vives her opulence and strength, and is 
the envy of her neighbours on the conti: 
To give the.reader an idea of the sever 
and members of a ship, both internal and e 
would he impossible without draughts anc 

nations annexed ; but he may form an 
surprising bulk of some of these 


ructures, by the dimensions of one of the largest 
iat the modern ages have produced ; I mean one 
Four first-rate men of war, which is two hundred 
id ten feet in length, draws two and twenty fect 
rater, carries one hundred and ten guns and 
ne thousand two hundred and fifty men, has an 
ıchor weighing above four tons, a cable two 
andred yards ae and twenty-two inches in 
iameter. We read of some ships built by the 
cients, whose magnitude far exceeded the largest 
f the present times. That of Ptolemy Philopater 
‘as two hundred and eighty cubits long, thirty- 
ight broad, and forty-eight high; carrying four 
ındred rowers, the same number of sailors, and 
ree thousand soldiers. But that which Hiero 
ult, under the direction of Archimedes, was still 
iore stupendous, having wood enough in it to 
ake fifty gallies; together with a variety of 
yartments, galleries, gardens, baths, fish-ponds, 
ills, stables, &c. It was encompassed with an 
on rampart, and had eight towers with walls 
1d bulwarks furnished with machines of war, 
articularly one that threw a stone of three hun- 
red weight, or a dart twelve cubits long, tothe 
istance of half a mile. 


Tha art nf navımatinn wae nat hranmht ta nor. 


p in such a manner as to keer 
orizontal, The needle is made ofa: 
steel, in the form of a lozenge (or wha 
called a diamond), and being rubbed 
loadstone, acquires the above-mention 
of turning towards the north; the u 
which in navigation is too obvious to re 
mation. 

The attractive power of the magn 
stone was known to the ancients, and i: 
by Plato, Aristotle, and Pliny ; but 
ledge of its directive power, by whic: 
its poles along the meridian of every 
causes needles, pieces of iron, &c. t 
it to point nearly north and sóuth, i: 

Mer date; though the exact tir 
covery, and the person that mad 


un chown lived i e Provins, an 
who li in the twelfth cen! 


ir at the use of the magne 
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which contains thé needle. Some will have it 
that Marco Paolo,'a Venetian, having made ; 
journey to China, brought back the inventiar 
with him in the year 1260; and what seems to con 
firm the conjecture is, that at first the European 
used the compass in the same manner as the Chi 
nese still do, i. e. they let it float on a piece o 
cork, instead of suspending it on a pivot. Ther 
is some reason to think that our countryman, Ru 
ger Bacon, either discovered, or at least was ac 
quainted with the directive quality of the load 
stone ; but Flavio Gioia is the person who is gene 
rally supposed to have constructed the first mari 
ner’s compass, about the year 1300, at Melfi, ii 
the kingdom of Naples. 

The variation or declination of the magnet 
needle from the true north point, either toward 
the east or west, which is greater or less in dit 
ferent parts of the world, was first discovered is 
the year 1500, by Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian 
The inclination or dipping of the needle, whe: 
hung so as to play vertically, to a point beneatl 
the horizon, was the discovery of Mr. Rober 

orman, an Englishman, about the year 1576 
The variation, or the difference in the de 
iglination of the needle at different times ii 
the same place, was first found out by our coun 
tryman Mr. Gellibrand, about the year i634 
though some ascribe the discovery to Gassendus 
It is very difficult to account for these surprisin; 
pha:nomena; but those who are desirous of farthe: 
satisfaction with respect to the variations of thi 
needle, we refer to the ingenious hypothesis o 
the learned Dr. Halley, published in the Elan 
phis] Transactions. 
Sae a3 


nrich themselves by selling several sorts of Scotch 
sanufactures to the Dutch seamen, as well as 
rovisions ; and also by taking great quantities of 
sh on their own account, which are purchased by 
he Dutch. 

The Hollanders first began a regular herring- 
ishery about the year 1164, and observed the se- 
‘eral seasons of their passage ; for these fish make 
, yearly progress in vast multitudes from the North 
ea down the British Channel, and return again 
t a certain time, observing a wonderful policy 
ind exactness. ‘They usually go in shoals, and 
te fond of following fire or light; and in their 
assage resemble a kind of lightning themselves. 
jut though the Dutch began their herring-fishery 
o early, the method of salting and barrelling 
was not discovered till the latter end of the 
ourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The white or pickled herrings cured by the Dutch 
ire in great repute, and next to them the Irish, 
particularly those of Dublin, which are scarcely 
inferior to the best herrings of Enchuysen or Rot- 
lerdam. The Scotch herrings are not so well 
gutted, salted, or barrelled, as the Dutch, and 

their flavor is exceilent: nor is it doubted, but 
É the Scotch were as careful in these circum- 
stances as their neighbours, their herrings would 
be the best in the world. 

For red herrings the town of Great Yarmouth 
in Norfolk, has long been famous *, and has en- 


* This town is bound by its charter to send to the she- 
fiffs of Norwich every year a hundred herrings baked in 
twenty-four pasties, which are to be delivered ta the 
lord of the manor of East Carlton, in Me same Con y 
who is to give a receipt for them, and Cons ex WED IC 
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rted to Holland, France, Spain, and other ' 
ries. The greatest part of what is sold 
»ndon by the name of Newcastle salmon, 
ught from Berwick upon Tweed, in which 
vast quantities are taken: but the fishery at 
deen, in the rivers Dee and Don, exceeds 
ther in Scotland, and their salmon are rec- 
| the best in Europe, which is perhaps owing 
ir being well cured, of which the magistrates 
particular care. "The reader may easily con- 
what numbers of these fine fish resort from 
va to the rivers just mentioned, when he is 
ned that it is no uncommon thing to take 
: a hundred and fifty head of salmon at a sin- 
raught, 
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CHAP. iI. 


OF FRANCE, INCLUDING LOR! 
ALSACE, &c. 


Springs, Caves, $. 


THe natural history of France ca 
afford us a greater curiosity than the 
springs at Salins, in. the Franche-C 
county of Burgundy. The chief sprin; 
are situated in the middle of the town, 
subterraneous caves or vaults, of a g 
and extent. The descent is by fort 
stone, and twenty of wood, into a v 
fifty feet long, and thirty broad, where 
of the waters, and of the engines 
them are altogether surprising. In 
may be seen, » the light of torches, : 
of salt water, and two of fresh, guslin; 
same rock within the space of five yar 
prevent the waters mixing together, 
several channels made to convey them 
xent wells or basons. From hence 
leads into other vaults, where the dou 
rest on very thick pillars, and in the 
one of these is a large bason, into winch 
of the salt springs are gathered. Of t 
are six or seven, besides those alreadv 
and ten or twelve of fresh water; all 
into different basons prepared for the 
2224 are raped from hence by various 4 


N 


early thirty feet in diameter, and fifteen inches 
eep, containing forty-five or fifty hogsheads. A 
ery strong fire being made underneath, and gra- 
ually slackened, the water is boiled about twelve 
outs, in which it evaporates, and leaves the salt 
t the bottom of the pan almost dry. Then with 
sort of rake they take off the uppermost part of 
ve salt, which is the most valuable, being whit- 
stand strongest ; and the rest is formed into cakes 
r loaves, which when dried are fit for use. 

The place containing these springs, and all the 
rorks necessary for making salt, is surrounded 
vith a strong wall flanked with towers, and 
rowned with a parapet, so that it has the appear- 
nce of a fortification, Round the inside of the 
rall are various buildings, some of which contain 
10 engines that raise the waters, others the fur- 
acesand kettles, and in others the salt is framed 
Bd dried. Some again are filled with casks. 
abs, and other utensils, for exporting thagalt, and 
w the use of the workmen; others serve 4s ware- 
ouses, and in othersare kept great quantities of 
on, together with the coals tor several forges. 
thich are continually employed in making mew 
oilers or mending old ones, the violence of the 
re, and the corroding of the brine, wearing therm 
ut in a little time. The whore space tuus en- 
l-—4 is almost three hundred vaas v veg. 


hundred is. breadtt:, 
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them ; there are also some trees, but they are 

kept low, for fear the wind should lay hold of 

them, and drive the islands with too much vio- 

lence. The report, however, thata church and 

ee built upon them, is entirely ground- 
ss. 

France abounds with quarries of excellent 
marble, and has its mines of iron, copper, and 
lead, and even some of gold and silver, which 
last are not worked at present, the profit not an- 
swering the expence. Near Alet, a village at 
the foot of the Pyrenean Mountains, it is said that 
gold was dug in the time of the Romans ; and the 
rivulets that spring from thence still carry a golden. - 
sand along: with their waters. In 1672 M. Col- 
bert caused these mines to be worked, but finding 
only a few veins of copper, the undertaking was 
soon laid aside. 
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„IN describing the most curious vegetable pro- 
ductions of France, it scems proper to begin with 
the vine, which is so universally esteemed on ac- 
count of its fruit, and the rich liquor it affords. 
“his plant was first brought from Asia to Europe ; 
the Pheenicians, who were early. navigators, 
y the Mediterrancan coasts, transferred it.to 
of the islands, as well as the continent. It 
eded admirably in the isles of the Archipe- 
, and was afterwards introduced into Greece 


haly. From thence it passed the Niys, benz 
lat Marseilles and other places, when Crand 
conquered by Julius Cæsar: but Ws COU 
A 3 


s certain, however, that those vines which 
at liberty upon high trees, and are never 
ned, afford the smallest wines; those that are 
. to stakes about four feet high, and are duly 
ned, yield stronger wines; and those yet 
nger that are kept nearer the ground. 
n Asia, where they have several species of 
y large grapes, they dispose their vines on 
ed works of lattice, which form so many ar- 
s, under which the natives enjoy a refreshing. 
le. Ina word, the inhabitants of each coun. 
practise such methods as they think are best 
pted to their necessities ; but none seem to be 
er acquainted with the management of the 
e, and conducting the process of a vintage, - 
1 they are in several provinces of France, es- 
ially in Champagne and Burgundy. 
"he vine should never be planted in such strong 
ı as are fit for corn, but in one that is thin and 
t, rather dry than moist, and intermixed with 
vel; and the declivity of a hill, lying to the 
th, is the best situalion fora vineyard. The 
tion of the vine is by slips or cuttings, 
ch should stand two or three years in a nur- 
' before they are transplanted into the viner 
1; and it may likcwise be propagated by 
ts, that is, by bending such of the finest 
Xs as should otherwise be pruned off, and 
ying the old wood in a little trench, while that 
ch is young rises above the surface. Some 
dressers think the spring is the only proper 
on for pruning ; but those who perform that 
ration immediately after the fall of the leaf, 
‚be cunvinced of the advantage of WV the en- 
gyear. Those vines in France thot are wee 
"los: to the height of ive or ax fcet, we 
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peasily apprehended. The grapes intended fo, 
'hite wine are pressed immediately after thay 
re gathered; but those for red wine are not 
ressed till they have been trodden, or squeezed 
etween the hands; and the skins and Pup have 
ood together in the vat to acquire the requisite 
netare. And here it may be proper to observe, 
iat all white wine is not made from white grapes; 
ut the very best and whitest wine, even that of 
hampagne, which has the complexion of crystal, 
_ produced by the blackest grapes. The wine 
f these grapes, if not bruised, nor heated much 
y the sun after they are gathered, but immedi- 
ely carried to the press, will be Pe ey 
hite; but the wine produced by the second, 
urd, fourth, and fifth pressings, will be gradu- 
ly reddened, as the press operates more effec- 
ally on the skin of the grape: and therefore the 
apes for red wines are trampled and thrown inte 
y vat before they are pressed, it being found by : 
verience, that the complexion of those wines 
aler or deeper, according as the juice of the 
is is intermixed with that of the pulp in a lesser 
treater degree. 
he wine being drawn out of the vat, and dis. 
ted into proper vessels, is suffered to fers 
in the air for some days, according to the 
ess of the grapes, and the temperature of 
»ason. Then the vesseis are gently stopped, 
o let the most fiery particles of the wine ex- 
or some time; afier which it is lodged for 
inter in an upper cellar, from whence it is 
'd into lower vaults as soon as hot weather 
, but is kept there no longer than he clove 
un.—As to the management of Wines YA 
r, the manner of drawing them Of ioa 
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. It grows on many of the mountains of 
diné, and it.is said, that about Briancon they 
ra kind of manna that falls upon iis leaves 
e night-time ; but this is probably one of the 
inded, wonders of that province.. [tgs Cer- 
however, .that it produces agaric*, Wsort of 
Jus excrescence, growing on its trunk or 
branches, which is of use in physic, and in 
r scarlet. 
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SIDES the animals common to Britain, 
se has the wolf in its woods, and the Cha- 
: goat upon its mountains. 

e wolf is a very large and fierce animal : it 
dze equal to the biggest mastiff; and has the 
‘al appearance of that creature ; the head is 
and fleshy; the eyes, which are large and 
inent, have a very bold and. fierce aspect, 
heir iris is hazel; the cars are short, patu- 
and erect; the teeth are very large, and 
nmal has a way of showing them in a fright- 
anner, by grinning ; the neck is robust and 
; and the ancients supposed thc creature had 
i& power of moving it: but this isa mistake, 
ie wolf turns his neck about more readily 


garic grows chiefly on the larch-tree, but is also 
on several others. This of Dauphine is inferior to 
aught from the Levant, which is found in Muscovy 
artaty. Jt is light, smooth, bruise, of a WX 
ud was 2 Medicine of great repue among We We 


hat is alinost banished out al the present pra baka 


son, and kept ina place where no moise 
ncome. In fine weather fresh air should 
into the room from time to time, and great 
ken to keep the place as neat as possible, 
larly to cleanse the floors appointgd to re- 
the fragments of their leaves afld other 
tes; for cleanliness and good air contribute 
to their growth and welfare. 
worms are hatched in boxes lined with 
or paper, over which it is usual to spread 
oft mulberry leaves; and from hence, when 
ave gained a little strength they are re- 
to the ranges of hurdles. When the silk- 
leaves its little egg, it is perfectly black, 
head is of a more shining sable than the 
In a few days it assumes a whitish hue; 
ash-grey ; after which its coat sullies, and 
es ragged, at which time. the animal casts 
and appears in a new habit. As it in- 
3 in bulk, it grows whiter, but a little in- 
; to a green ; till ceasing to feed, and sleep- 
r almost two days, it divests itself of its 
second time, and appears in its third ha- 
s colour, head, and whole form, being so 
:hanged, that one would almost suppose it 
mother animal. It now begins to eat again, 
antinues to do so for some days, when it 
js into its former lethargy, at tlie conclu- 
f which it once more quits its covering 3 
iving continued feeding some time longer 
rth it renounces all feasting and society, an 
ws for a retirement, by building itself a 
cell of admirable structure and beauty. — : 
* beginning of this curious work Wes Wee 
ion, being only a sort of down «x Wwe Na 
the rain, nature, having, ordained DEN 
| 2 


be SOLE LI SEIEN: inl et CO 
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X AS ^m, añil Inst eS Juge. 
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bete t.e weds eaves is apa 
frees AE oF as. iaat SuperS cous nam 
hart ech erv z.e 16 & in his Orme: 
Wilts evacuation Lie sex is soU 2d anc 
as weil as by the cpeniag the creature 
it escape, To prevert tnis, the cone 
fur use are exposed to the heat or tne si 
jn un oven, by wüich means the insect i 
before it comes to the state of a butte 
only being permitted to arrive to tna 
which are desizued to-lay eggs tor a t 


only difficu'ty lies in procuring a sufficient 
itity of spiders bags; which would be no dif- 
Ly at all, if we had the art of breeding them as 
do silk-worms; for spiders multiply much 

e, and are not so subjectto diseases. M. Bon, 
| kept a great number of young spiders in 
ər coitins and pots covered with paper pricked 
of pin-holes to give then air, observed, that 
ven or eight hundred scarcely one died in a 
» whereas of a. hundred silk-worms not forty 
i to make their bags. This gentleman pro- 
‘d his spiders in the months of August and 
ember, at which time their eggs are hatched, 
old ones that laid them dying soon after. 

rom M. Bon's experiments it was at first sup- 
id, that great advantage might have been 
le of these insects; but M. Reaumur, who 
appointed by the Royal Academy af Sciences 
take a farther enquiry into this new manufac- 
yy gave no hopes of its ever turning to any ac- 
nt. The natural fierceness of the spiders, ‘he 
srves, renders them unfit to be bred and kept 
*ther; for having distributed four or five thou- 
1 into different cells, fifty in some, a hundred 
wo in others, where they were fed with flies 
the ends of voung feathers, the large ones de- 
red the little ones, so that in a short time the 
e almost entirely destroyed; and to this incite 
on of devouring one another, we may m some 
igure ascribe the scarcity af spiders, consider- 
the namber of eggs they lay, It is therefore 
wssible to establish these creatures into a com- 
lity ; and were it practicable, it would require 
much room and application, because a wwe. 
Mer number of spiders than ot sik- oms NN MS. 


eressary to produce the same qax. A > 
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adhere to every thing in their way; and this 
ns to be the chief season of the spiders sailing 
his manner, though they dart their threads at 
times, and breaking them off, let the wind 
y them away. 

oe A 
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MANY parts of France abound with curious 
wumerts of antiquity ; and particularly at 
mes, a very ancient city of Languedoc, there 
stately remains of a Roman amphitheatre, 
ch is counted the finest monument of the kind ` 
z extant, and was built in the reign of Anto- 
ıs Pius, who contributed a large sum of money 
ards its erection. It is of an oval figure, one 
ısand and eighty feet in circumference, capa- 
is enough to hold twenty-three thousand spec- 
rs. Thearchitecture, says Dr. Smollet, is of 
Tuscan order, sixty feet high, composed of 
» open galleries, built one over the other, and 
sisting of sixty arcades, The entrance into 
arena was by four great gates with porticos; 
| the seats (of which there were thirty, risin 
: above another) consisted of large blocks o 
ae, many of which are still remaining. Above 
x gate are two bulls, cut in alto relievo, 
ely well exccuted, emblems, which, ac- 
ding to the custom of the Romans, signified 
t the amphitheatre was erccted at the expence 
the people. In other parts of the structure ia 
ne work in basso relievo, and heats ai Hose, 
‚these are indifferently carved. "Tim any 


and encompassed it W::h a broad and de 
which was tilled up in the thirteenth ceni 
all the subscquent wars, to which this cit 
posed, the citizens fled to it as a place of 
whence it sustained a great number of. 
attacks, so that its preservation is almos 
lous. Ithas, however, suffered much n 
the: Gothic avarice of its own citizens, v 
shamefully mutilated it, for the sake of th 
which they have employed in their owr 
buildings. “There are also in France the 
of several other amphitheatres, particulat 
rigueux, in Guienne, at Chalons, in B 
at Arles, in Provence, and at Vienne, 
phiné. 

A building at Nismes, called the Mais 
exhibits the most exquisite beauties of 
ture and sculpture. This edifice is sup 

*been erected by the emperor Adr 
Aly built a Basilica in this city, thou 
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nty columns, engaged in the wall, and the 
ni which is open, with ten detached pil- 

s that support the entablature. They are all 

the Corinthian order, fluted and embellished 

ith the most exquisite sculpture: the frize and 
wnice are worthy een , and the foliage 
esleemed inimitaBle. The proportions of the 
ullding are so happily adjgted, as to give it an 
ir of majesty and grandeur, which the nicest 
ipectator cannot behold without emotion. ‚Mr, 
Smollet, on mentioning the ornaments of the build- 
lng, says, they are indeed so exquisite, that you 
may retürn to them every day with a fresh appe- 
tite, for seven years together ; and that what ren- 
ders them the more curious is, their being still en- 
tire, and very little affected, either by the ravages 
of time, or the havock of war. Cardinal Alberoni 
declared, that this structure was a jewel that de- 
served a cover of gold, to preserve it from exler- 
nal injuries. 

There are here also noble remains of Roman 
baths, and the ruins cf an ancient temple, which, 
according to tradition, was dedicated to Diana : 
but connoisseurs observe, that all the ancient tem- 
ples of that goddess were of the Ionic order, 
whereas this is partly Corinthian, and partly Com- 
posite. It is about seventy fect long, and thirty- 
sm in breadth, arched above, and built of large 
blocks of stone, joined together with great exact- 
ough without anycement: the walls are still 
ing, with three great tabernacles at the far- 
ther end, fronting the entrance. On each, side 
are niches, in the intercolumniation of the walls, 
with pedestals and shafts of pillars, cornices, und. 
sn. entablature, which show ihe former wop 
conce ef the building. | 
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France are placed in a rdw of niches on the front, 
and ‘the roof, which is very lofty, is supported by 
a hundred- and twenty large pillars. The fine 
paintings, rich tapestry, and magnificent monu- 
ments, which formerly adorned the interior, have 
been destroyed by the mad rage of revolu- 
tionists ; but the choir is still decorated with some 
Curious Carvings in wood ; ahd the circular win- 
dows of painted glass are extrémely beautiful. 

The cathedral of Sens in Champagne, which 
is dedicated to St. Stephen, is a large and stately 
edifice, remarkable for the figures that adorn its 
front, and its two lofty towers. The inside is 
admired: for its rich chapels, its ancient tombs, 
and particularly for its high altar, at the foot of 
which is a beautiful table, representing in bass- 
relief the four evangelists, and St. Stephen on his 

nees. 

The cathedral of Rheims, in the same province, 
is a very fine building, in the Gothic taste; fhe 
architecure is delicate, and the gate and portico 
are reckoned the most stately in the whole coun- 
try. Itis also famous on account of its being the 
church where the French kings were formerly 
crowned and: anointed by the archbishop of that 
city. 

e cathedral church of Rouen, in Normandy, 
de@icated to the Virgin Mary, is a vast and beauti- 
ful structure, having three [iy towers, on one of 
which is a tall wooden spire, covered with gilt 
lead, that makes à noble appearance, Over the 
great gate is a triumphal arch, in honour of king 

enry IV, with emblems of his victories over the 
Leaguers, who are represented gnawing Yes 
chains.. In this church are many warnen 
abs of the ancient dukes and ox eov W 
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opens side in a gallery unc 
out of which comes the Virgin Mar, am 

gr on the other side an angel meets am 
ber, .At the same time a door open 
from whence the form of a dove, represe: 
Holy Ghost, descends on the Virgin’s hea 
tins they retire, and from another doer o 
Bgure.of a venerable father, lifting up | 
and blessing the people. The’days of t 
Are represetted by seven figures, each «e 
its placein a niche on the mornin 
if. represents, and continues there 1 
night, dtm it retreats, and is succeeded 
ther, There is likewise a very singular , 
longing to this clock. viz. an oval or 
te, marked with the minutes of an hou 
re pointed to by a hand reaching the c 
Fence, and which insensibly extends aug 
itself during, its revolution, so as inc 


' in the year 157 
„is unknown., 

From the churches we proceed to take 
of some of the palaces, and first of the 
which is the chief ornament of Paris. Thi 
edifice is situated on the river Seine, but h 
been finished according to the original 
The west front was erected by Lou 
who built a large pavilion, in form of : 
over the gate, supported by two rows o 
«f the Ionic order. Jn the middle of 
‘front, which was built at a vast expence | 
"XIV. andis a tiundred and seventy-hve 
length, t¢ the’ principal gate, with > y 

t. 
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to two hails, ore consecrated to 

other to Victorv. These communicate 

with apartmerts of the ancient pala 
opposite side opens ir.to the rooms of. 
"quality. 

The hall, appropriated for the siti 
legislative body, is of a semi-circulaı 
the rails which confine the seats ; 
crowned with brown ornaments. Th 
of the tribune is decorated with a bas 
niches near the president’s seat are fill 
tues of Lycurgus, Solon, Demosthei 
Cato, and Cicero ; the great doors - 

"into the hall aré of solid mahcgany, - 

_. gold; and the centregpf the marble | 

ornamented with a variety of alle 
blems. 

But of all the palaces in France, t 
sailles, about nine miles from Paris, | 
blv the most macnificent. It stands 
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“is «second apartment, called the Ha 
‘Contains several interesting picti 
de cili is finelypainted by Houas: 

the Goddess of Abundance is p 
pedestal at the extremity of the room, : 
tues: Ap ollo and Ganymede, placed 
‘distance, form appropriate and corres] 


“Tr ¡a of Diana are four beat 
ines by Trosse and Audran, and a’ bat 
1 hite marble, representing the flight ` 
Ne cieli ing, painted by Clanchard, d 
moon, under the eure. of Diana, dra: 
hinds, and accompanied by the axo 


big and häyigation, 
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ie cieling of the fourth apartment, entitled 
on of Mars, is a representation of that god, 
n his car, and surrounded by his milıtar 
ss. Four pictures which adorn the walls 
ogous to the above subject.: and here are: 
statues of Health and Sickness, together 
nagnificent clock of curious mechanism. 
Saloon of: Mercury is ornamented by a 
yainted cicling, and some admirable pic- 
and contains a magnificent cabinet, which 
signed as arepository for jewels, and other 
of great value. 
sixth apartment is called the Saloon of 
and on the cicling is an admirable repre- 
m of that heathen deity, seated in his car, 
:ompassed with his various attributes. 
cieling of the saloon dedicated to Bellona, 
ed by Le Brun, in a very masterly man- 
ind on the jamb of a fictitious chimney- 
is an oval bass-relicf, enclosed in a marbie 
and representing Mars on horseback. In 
litious opening of the same chimney-piece 
her bass-relief, which displays a woman 
«at a table, and surrounded by genir 
yartment is also decorated with some statues, 
irble vases. 
great gallery, which measures upwards of 
red and seventy feet in length, thirty-two 
dth, and forty in height, is lighted by se- 
n large windows ; and in the opposite ar- 
re as many looking-glasses, by which the 
sand all the objects in the gallery arc re- 
, Between the arcades and the window. 
ty-eight marbie pilasters, with bases md 
sof gilded bronze; and acanadermaAqnane 
wsts and vases are placed on tad OS WN 
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medallions, symbolical of the allia 
during the reign of Louis XIV. This 
the apartinents of the Inte Maria Anto: 
by a sad reverse of fortune, was hurk 
le of greatness to a dungeon, 
, Wally sacrificed to the blind rage of a 
impious faction, 
* two apartments which com 
E extremely andsome, and superbly 
1 ith looking-glasses, vases, busts, ai 
the latter of them, among many othe 
| , are twenty-two pictures b 
u from the convent of the Ch 
The apartment at the foot of the ; 
case was built for the performance of 
the occasion of the late King’s marfia 
rendered peculiarly interesüng, by Y 
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tal paintings and other ornaments which 
e the interior. — 

chapel is a noble monument of the piety 
inificence of Louis XIV. Its external cm- 
nents consist of a series of Corinthian pi- 
crowned with an attic; vaulted a i 
nted with genii ; and a number of large 

_ representing the evangelists, the apostles, 
ers of the church, and the theological vir- 
The interior is equally striking and mage 
t.—The roof is supported by a series of 
lled columns, between which there is an 

: ballustrade of gilded bronze. The high- 
lined with polished marble, and ornament- 

h some beautiful figures of angels in the 
adoration ; and the dome is enriched with 

axquisite paintings, representing the Holy 

in his Glory, the Resurrection of our Sa- 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
ostles. 

t we have said may give the reader some 

tion of this majestic edifice ; but we must 

it the subject without taking some notice 
beautiful gardens, which may be reckoned 
the modern wonders. In two basons, be- 

e terrace, are several watcr-spouts or jets 
and in the middle of each is a collection 

its in the form ofa wheat-sheaf, which throw 

ter to the height of twenty-nine or thirty 
The borders of these basons are ‘adorned 

:veral groupes of brazen figures, represent- 

rer nymphs, cupids, Sc. In the angles of 

arterre ‚are two other basons of marble, 
the spouts form'two fine sheets of water. 

Wn the borders are severa Mares Chane 

"Ade also of brass. Below diese bons 
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pero nomen ut t "The fe 
ÓN = EE: ut s reckont 
excellen culp 
The balhs ao | fi 
Mn are L- Wah tired for ig exquisite. 
ut: e rincipal | exhibits lo: 
the e of Thetis, DUE y nymphs, who 
ap to serve him 1 
duity ; while the horses o re rep 
in the act of drinking. en the f ntains play, 
this groupe is rendered still more inter ing by 
the Brilliant and truly picturesque ie. 
the water. 

There are many other fountains, cascades, &c. 
the beauty of which can scarcely be described; 
but what is most admired, is the grand canal, six-. 
teen hundred yards long, ‘and sixty-four broad, al 
each end of which is a large bason ofan octagonal 
2 ure, and in the middle it is intersected by anó- 

ther canal about two hundred and sixty yards in 
length. The Labyrinth is a fine grove, so called, 
because it is difficult to find the way out of it, the 
walks being curiously interwoven with each other. 

} At the entrance are two statues, the one of Æsop, 


pare te m 


and the other of Cupid, holding a clue of thread 
in his hand, intimating to the stranger the neces: 
sity of such a guide to prevent his being lost in 
the many intricate windings of the pace, The 
whole is adorned with statues and fountains, ai 
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1683, and have been le 
nificent aqu 


The chateau of St. st charming y situated 
on the left bank of the Seine, tl) celebrate 
on account of the tan? 
magnificence of its 
sieur, brother to Louis XIV. aep 
lished by the late unfortunate 
lately fitted up for the summer oft 
Chief Consul. Itissaid, puer att 


5 u, 
^ een 


b 
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bend ofthe, Director eae win elt 
abode at this Ai and it i certai | 
that all the dens which ps4 


dominated in France, hare Dorh MUERE 
similar motives, this while ma 
other magnificent dicos ge delivered u 
the mad fury of the populace. 

The interior of the pavilion, looking im the 
park, underwent some considerable alterations 
about two years before the French revolution, and 
the cieling was hnely painted with representations 

‘from the opera of Armida : these have been dè- 
stroyed by the iron hand of anarchy ; but those on 
the cielings of the gallery of Apollo, the grand sa 

Toon, and the cabinet ot Diana are fortunately pre 

served, 

. The gallery of Apollo consists of nine compart- 

nents, in the largest of whici the sun, under oe 
gure ‘of Apollo, is represented quitting his 

ace, preceded by a beautiful infant, the sym 

abundance, and attended by the Houfs. ' Aurora, 
seated in her car, 15 preceded by a cupid, in tlie 
act of scattering flowers; and above is the break 
ds ay, represented asa young Man wth agi 


ducal b figures unite in falling nto a dee | 
shell Hy des Se che oter e which 
are supported l-work i | 
ip oud variety of forms, 
surrounded by a ics m of. chandeliers, 
In the lower part ascade, $ 
rated from the former by ar , three ist 4 
bodies of water fall Ph ir ree bason: 
and finally into a canal, ornamented wil se 


jets d'eau, and leaden figures of ‘frogs, de 


Versailles, isa salt but aan edifice, ihr " 


columns of the lonic order ; correspondent pilas- . 
ters adorn the intermediate spaces between the 
windows; and the roof is terminated by an ele- 
gant ballustrade, and ornamented with vases and 
statues. The garden is Jaid out with great taste 
the numerous gets d'cau produce a fine effect’; and 
the basons are decorated with groupes of figures 
by the best masters, 
Little Trianon is situated at a small distance 
from the above-mentioned palace, and consists of 
a square pavilion, in the Roman style of architec: 
ture. The fronts are embellished with Corin- 
than architecture, and crowned bya ballustrade. 
" The gardens are extremely beautiful, and in thaf 
called the English garden there are several pic- 

turesque views, m which nature has been sosuccess 
ful] ly jhitated, that the spectator frequent qee 
gri of the art which hasbecnemployed, an Whey, 
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sind for À I 
dpi ba * 
en of i The Pie: its 
formerly adorned with a fine pei 
pags statues, and other curiosities ; but i 
zum 10 By converted iie barracks £i th 
artillery, al s consequen ost many of H 
beauties and decora ee : } | 
The Pantheon at Paris is a superb and elegan 
Micture, designed to preserve the ashes of thc 
istrious characters who have rendered an cod 
ial setvice to their country, by their writings o 
xploits. E Lade ajestic edifice has a very fin 
2 de, of twenty-two lofty Corin 
thiar o Phe dome exhibits a sort ef circu 
ar temple, supported by a series of pillars, eac 
pra feet igh, surrounded wuh a terah, an 
Por with an iron ballustrade. “The cupola i 
with a salient calonnade, ani ww 


a ee ee, 
by two pedestals that surround them $3 
their projectures like rows of steps or 
lowermost projecting most, the others 
grees. Above these are several sm 
which divide the feet of the great ones 
as low as the plane of the uppermo: 
As the Rhone 1s a very rapid river, tł 
tulmirably contrived to withstand its vi 
the unequal juttings of the pedestals 
dually to break the force of the sti 
when the flood swells so high as to: 
(which it frequently does), the small 
openings in the piers give a free pa: 
water, which might otherwise endan, 
bric. Besides the bridge is not strai 
jn several places, forming unequal ang 
. gre greatest where the current is stro 

thereby its fury is opposed and br 

l Smollet, mentioning this bridge, observ: 
a great curiosity from its length, and the 
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1g, and seventy-two feet broad, of which 
rriage-way is thirty feet, and the rest is 
p.by a foot-path raised on each side. Over 
er is a semicircular parapet, round which 
s a cornice, resting on large consoles, and 
1 with busts. 

Pont de Neuilly, of Bridge of Neuilly, is 
‘ly considered as one of the finest pieces of 
sture in France, both on account of the 
2ss of its construction and the hardiness of 
:ution. It is perfectly horizontal, being 
eight hundred feet long, and consisting of 
thes, the vaults of which are depressed in 
tre, having an opening of one hundred and 
eet, and a height of about thirty-two feet 
h thekey-stone. . 

Bridge of Boats, at Rouen, built in lieu of 
gnificent stone bridge erected there by the 
$, is mentioned by a modern writer as one of 
atest wonders of the present age. It is 
nine hundred feet long ; paved with stone, 
» firm, that horses and carriages with the 
t burthens pass over it in’ perfect safety, 
th there are no rails on either side. It 
floats, and-rises with the tide, or as the 
aters fill the river. The boats are admira- 
yored with strong chains, and the whole is 
atly repaired, though now very old, 
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THE care and application of the French minj 
ters to promote the manufactories of their country, 
and turn every article of their commerce tothe 
national advantage, is very remarkable, and wor 
thy of imitation. It was M. Colbert, that gre 
encourager of the mechanical as well as libe 
arts, who prevailed with Louis XIV, to establish 
the manufactory of the Gobelins, at Paris, for the 
nraking of tapestry and other furniture for the use 
of the crown. The Louvre, the Fhuilléries, and 
other royal palaces being completed under the di- 
rection of that minister, he began to thiak of mak- 
ing furniture suitable to the grandeur of those, 
buildings, and with this view he assembled the 
ablest workmen from all parts of the kingdom, 
particularly painters, tapestry-makers, sculptors, 
goldsmiths, embroiderers, &c. and by offers of 
money, pensions, and privileges, he invited 
others from foreign nations. Having persuaded 
the king to purchase the house of the Gobelins, 
for them to’ work in, he drew up a systeny of laws 
or their regulation and encouragement, one of 
E which prohibited the importation of tapestry from 
any other country. Ever since this manufactory 
was set on foot, it has been the most celebrated 
of the kind in Europe, having produced sucha 
quantity of thé finest work, and such’ a number 
of excellent workmen, as is almost incredible ;. 
and, in effect, the present flourishing condition of 
the arts and manufactures of France is in-a great 
| e owing to this establishment, Aen YA 
gory is their tapestiy, which hey ba 


of it from, time to time as the worl 
Every thing being prepared, the. work 
himselfon the wrong side of the piece, 
broach or shuttle passes the silk, worste 
materials of the woof between the th 
warp, which he brings across each oth 
fingers, and strikes the woof close w 
of wood or ivory. Thus he proceeds 
his colours according to his pattern, ar 
then going to the other side of the loc 
his work, and correct the contours Ek 
them closer with a needle, if there E 


„any common draught-weaver, thou 
ainted with drawing or painting, < 
snowing what figure he is about, exactl 
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whilst at the same time it is dried by a charco 
fire, placed on a carriage underneath it. ‘The 
gloss is given to black tafleues by beer at 
orange-juice boiled together; but for coloured 
taffeties, they use gourd-water distilled in ag 
| alembic. ` —— 
Within less than a century past, the French 
have greatl yimproved their woollen manufacture, 
which is chiefly cwing to the instructions of för 
Felgners who have settled amongst them, and thé 
clandestine exportation of wool from England. 
In the year 1665, Mr. Van Robeis, a Duschman, 


E u p a manufactory of woollen Anta A De 


pots and cisterns made of the | 
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ats are as large as liog: ‚above 
wo thousand weight of metal; so the workn 
call the melted matter of which the glasses are 
formed. The cisterns are much smaller, and 
serve for the conveyance of the liquid glas 
wliich is taken out of the pots, to the ble. 
Such ts the violence of the fire, that the farnaces 
are repaired every six months, and seldom last 
longer than three years, being then rebuilt from. 
top to bottom.— When the furnace is heated to 
a proper degree, they fill the pots with materials, 
which is done at several times, to facilitate the 
fusion; and when the matter is melted, settled, 
and refined, which is commonly in four-and- 
twenty hours, they fill the cisterns with it in the 
fame furnace, where they let them remain about 
s longer, till they appear white with the 
e heat, By means of pullies and a large 
ain, the cisterns are then raised out of the 

and placed upon a sort of ‘carriage, 
' they are conducted to the table where 
is to be run, This table or mould is of 


me given to the ingredients where assist 
le, when calcined or baked in a furnace, 
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two'operators are employed, one of whom 
the meked metal over a.lamp, from which 
her draws a thread with a hook, and having 
ied it on the rim of a wheel,he turns it 
y reund till he has spun out the mass from 
ce the thread is drawn. Thus this brittle 
r becomes flexible in proportion ta its fine- 
and.the ihreads may be spun as small as 
f a silk-worm, or even those of a spider's. 


is naturally leads us to consider the amazing 
tty of gold, which exceeds that of all other 
s,. of which the gold-beaters and gold-wire-: 
ers furnish us with abundant proof, and per-: 
none are more curious in these works than’ 
rench artificers, or have made nicer obser-. 
is on (bis subject than the philosophers of: 
nation. — A gold-beater, having melted a: 
ity of fine gold, beats it on his anvil into a 
as thin as paper, and then cuts it with his: 
s into little pieces about an inch square. These 
its hetween the leaves of a vellum book, and 
a hammer beats them on a marble block, 
hey are considerably stretched. He then: 
them out, cuts them in four, and puts them 
nother book, to be farther extended. When. 
are brought to a certain degree of fineness, : 
ire again cut into four, and made to under»: 
i@ same hammering in two other books, . 
3, as well as the former, are called moulds ; 
ie leaves of these, instead of vellum, are made . 
t-guts, well scoured, and prepared for that 
pie. The leaves of gold, being beaten to the 
ess required, which is gieater or less, accarde : 
» the use it is intended for, are Ásporeá Ww 
japer-books, prepared with red. HAS Sex, V 
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' the whole ingot, one million one hundred 
ee thousand five hundred and twenty feet; 
ieasure, which are equal toone millien two 
d and sixty-four thousand four hundred Eng- 
,Ortwo hundred and forty-miles. But this is 
; for the greatest part of our gold-wire is 
r wound on silk, in order to which it is 
flat between two rollers of well polished 
nd by this pressure it is lengthened above 
enth ; so that instead of two hundred and 
iles we may now reckon two hundred and 
-four. - The breadth of this thin lamina, or 
vire, is a ninety-sixth part of an inch ; and 
ation it appears, that the ounce of gold 
spread into a surface of one thousand one 
| and: ninety square feet,. whereas, by the 
ater’s hammer, it is only extended to one 
i- and forty-six.—-How inconceivably thin 
» gold. be in this prodigious extension ! 
wmur found it to a two million one 
‘thousandth part of an inch ; butthis com- 
supposes the thickness of the gold to 
y where equal, which is not the case, 
leaves -being thinner in some places than 
the gilding on the wire will be so like- 
nd therefore that. gentleman computes the 
here. thinnest, to be only a three mil. - 
hundred and fifty thousandth part of an 
t this is not the utmost ductility that gold 
le of ; for if instead of two ounces to the 
pon which this computation is founded,) 
r were used, ‘the thickness of the gold 
en be no more than the six million three 
t'- usasdth part of an inch in the Uninet 
As amazing as this appear, Ke gan 
be reduced to more exceso Lanne, — 


repeating th Sorts ot 
and yet Kain a perfect coring he we 
so that the beit eye, € 


cope, cannot dicem the least c n 
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cessary — cred am 
lo give some account 
in that p oie which rame 
bei being medi metr Vrbem y 
e an r A 

roe fs world besides. There are t F rad 
this salt; theone which recewes itsconsiste 
the heat of the sun, called bay salt i ous! it: 
ish colour; the other called white s; 
boiled over a furnace. The first m 
paration is used where the sea aw is 
low, the latter where it rises in-downs. here 
sand. The most noted coasts for bay salt are those 
of Britanny, Saintonge, and Aunis, ‚especially the 
first, there being reckoned in the bay of Bourg- 
neul alone above twenty thousand salt. works. 
The white salt is made chiefly on the coasts of 
Normandy.—T'he manner of making bay salt-is 
by letting the sea-water into several square pits-or 
basons, the bottoms whereot are well rammed, 
and have a communication witheach other by little 
channels, through which the water is admitted to 
the height of five or six inches, after having rested 
two or three days in larger and deeper reservoirs, 
and then the sluices being shut, the work i is lett to 
the wind and sun. 

The season for this business ts TNI from the 
middle of May to the end of August, “when the 
un’s rays being strongest, Ahe salt is «est raised 
ud crystallized. Vhe water at hist Wess im 
rceptibly,. and at length becomes QON ered wi 
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n erust, which hasdening by the continuance 
1e heat, is wholly converted into salt. This 
t being broke with poles or rakes, the flakes 
alt fall to the bottom of the water, which is 
| found to be exceedingly hot. The flakes be- 
raked out, are left for some time in heaps 
it the edge of the pit, till they are completely 
and fit to. be pulverized. And this brown 
is usually sold without any farther prepara- 
‚though in some places it is refined by boiling 
a large caldrons. The white salt of Nor- 
hk however, is not made by refining the bay 
ut is extracted from a muddy sand on the 
of the shore, which the tido every day covers, 
‚impreghates with its waters., This sand is 
ered and removed into pits, where the wa- 
lrains from it through straw laid at the bottom, 
runs into vessels set to receive it. Ofthis wa- 
the salt is made by boiling it, after which it 
ds in baskets to purify, where it drains itsclt 
he moisture that remained, and when dry is 
ied to the magazines. 
reat quantities of sea salt are exported from 
nce jn time of peace by the English and Dutch, 
» when at war with the French, endeavour to 
ply themselves from Spain and Portugal; but 
salts of these countries have a disagreeable 
‘pness, and are not so fit for salting flesh or 
as those of France, unless they are softened 
corrected. The salt of Guerande in Britanny 
eferred by the English as the best and whitest ; 
that of Bourgneuf, though browner and hea- 
„is most used in France, and also -throughout 
Baltic, particularly in Poland, where they use 
» manure the. ground which it watts, aná 
ayes the grain trom being gnawed ey NEW 
L. L x 


& «s The canals of Briare and-Oleans; te 
tu of Languedoc, are’ the most remarkabl 
hay: several sluices like those already describe 


By these canals a unication is opened b 
tween the Seine am wire, whereby Paris 
furnished with the p ons of the interior 

of the kingdom, as. as the merchandise 


Nantes in Britanny, —... a reciprocal traffic 
easily carried on between the northern a 
southern provinces, 

Having mentioned Nantes, it seems proper 
take notice of its excellent brandy, especially 
that liquor makes no inconsiderable article in t 
French commerce. The brandies of Nantes a 
Cognac are esteemed the best in France, bel 
of a more pleasant flavor, finer and stronger th 
any ofthe rest. The best brandy is that which 
white, clear, of a good taste, and will bear t 
test or proof, z. e. upon pouring it into a gla 
a little froth will be formed at the top of it, whic 
as it diminishes, makes a circle, called by t 
French merchants the chaplet, and by the Engl 
the bead, or bubble, there being no brandy I 
what js well dephiegmated, soas to retain no: 
perfluous humidity, whereon the bead will be « 
*irely formed. 

A great number of foreign vessels return fri 

2. ports of France chiefly laden with ‘bran 
mh the Dutch take off almost as much a 
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Plon gallons are annually exported 

y^of Nantes alone, and above twice 

Bis from Bourdeaux. With respect to 

. of France, their reputation is well 

; and as we have already described the 

of making them, we shall only add, that 

“heir vast consumption at home, great 
les are ads to other countries. 
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CHAP. Hi. 
OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


Springs," Caves, Lakes; Be. 


Spam is se] nce by a long chain 
of very high a lled the Pyrenees, 
which reaches fru. if Biscay to the Me- 
diterranean; and fru, ge several branches 
extend themselves great part of the 
kingdom. These m send forth a vast 
number of springs, Won m many fine rivers 


that water the plains and vaueys, and render them 
fertile and delightful. The mountains of Anda- 
lusia and Granada are also remarkable for a great 
variety of medicinal waters, whose healing virtues 
many have experienced. Of the hot kind, the 
most famous are those of Seville, Cordova, and 
Granada, which are said to cure all chronical 
diseases; and this 1s not improbable, considering 
the minerals they are impregnated with, their ex- 
cessive heat, and the plentiful perspiration occa- 
ioned thereby, as well as by the warmth of the 
limate.—Nor is Portugal without these salutife- 
-ous fountains, having some of a hot, and others 
of a cold nature. One in particular of the former 
`d, about forty miles north of Lisbon, is much 
tted to, where an hospital has been built for 
reception of poor patients, who are attended 
physician, apothecary, surgeon, and other 
adants. The hot bath of St, Peet, in Algarve 
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o retkoned:of great virtue, and some others : 
e-northern parts of the kingdom. 

he neighbourhood ot Antequera near Granada. 
veral remarkable caves, supposed to be mines . 
ly worked by the Romans, and exhausted of- 
precious metals.—Another rarity near Anti- 
t is a parcel of high rocks, which, at a dis- 
look like nrén;beasts,~buitdings, &c. and 
:ckoned a wonderful work of nature, 

1 the top ofa ridge of mountains in Portugal, 

1 Estrella, there are two lakes of d great ex- 
and depth, especially one of them, which 
d to be unfathomable. What is chiefly re- - 
able in them is, that they are calm when the * 
so, and rough when that is stormy ; which ' 
s it probable that they have a subterraneous " 
iunication with the ocean ; and this seems to ` 
mfirmed by the pieces of ships they occa- - 
lly throw up, though almost forty miles dis- : 
from the sca. —There is another extraordi- 
lake in this country, which, before a storm, * 
d to make a frightful rumbling noise, that : 
be heard at the distance of several miles.— ` 
we are also told ofa pool or fountain, called ' 
ingas, about twenty-four miles from Coie : 
that absorbs not only wood, but even the" 
ast bodies thrown into it, such as cork, straws, 
ers, Ec. which sink to the bottom, and are ' 
no more.—To these we may add a remark- | 
spring near Estremas, which petrifies wood, ° 
ther encrusts it with a case of stone; but the : 
surprising circumstance is, that it throws up * 
r enough in summer to turn several mills, ' 
eas in winter it is perfectly dry. 
e river Guadiana, about eight leagues Wow 
arce, entirely loses itself under ground, WH 
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| other precious stones. As to the 
mikes of gold and silver, they have been eithi 
exbausted by the Romans, Carthaginians, ar 
other haticas, or at least quite neglected by tl 
S s, since they have been able to dra 
such tast quantities of those rich metals out ı 
their American dominions. Of all the mines ` 
= therefore, those are the most valuab 
whith furnish them with iron and quicksilver, : 
both which they have great plenty. Their iron 
excellent, particularly that which is dug out of tl 

tains of Biscay, whereof large quantities ai 
t to most parts of Europe. Some persons ai 
f opinion that the Spanish iron is the best in tl 
world, but the Swedish iron has generally ti 
preference, because the former is apt to red-sea 
or to crack between hot and cold. 

Quicksilver, or mercury, is a mineral flu 
ter, cold to the touch, of a shining silver c 
wery heavy, volatile, and apt Xo unite wif 
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dali; Sealy god. to which it ‘adheres’ 
iyi: : It is simetimes foand in its fluid’ 
the: bowels’ of the earth, and is then 
irgin mercury ; but it is more usually: 
hard and stony glebes, of a yellow, ‘or’ 
colour; or else in form of a red sulphu-: 
neral, called cinnabar, To separate the 
from the ore or earth, the usual way is: 
the glebe to powder, mix it with water, 
it briskly abqut till the water becomes 
zk and turbid. Wheri it has’stood some 
ettle, the water is changed and worked 
3 before; and this is repeated, till at 
he water comes away perfectly clear, : 
he mercury and other metallic and stony ' 
t the bottom of the vessel. To this mat- ` 
scoria of iron is added and distilled in - 
orts, by which the mercury is separated " 
the heterogeneous parts. m 
gate, which is frequently found in Spain, ` 
»cious stone, partly opake, and partly: 
ent, diversified with various colourse, 
and spots, which sometimes represent 
vimals, fruits, flowers, and other natural - 

There are various kinds of agates, : 
ave different names, according to their 
and degrees of transparency ; of which - 
lian and sardonyx are the most valuable. - 
ate, especially the sardian or’ cornelian, ` 
tys been esteemed for seals, being a stone 
ves well, and takes a fine polish. Several - 
al virtues have been ascribed to this stone, 
e seem to be imaginary. 
granate, or garnet, as it is commonly * 
s a gem of a red colour, resembling that ' 
erncl of a pomegranate, from whenee tt: 


and others in their full maturity The fruit.anc 
tree are too well known to. a particula 
scription ; but it may, eadera obese Li 
orange-tree is one of the most long-lived. p 
in nature, several of them having been kej 
gardens between two and three bundred y 
and even then retained the appe e of c 


derable vigor. The most cion £ 
Chma oranges, were first brought from Chir 
the Portuguese ; and it is said the very tree, 
whence all the Ew E that kin: 
been propagated, is still preserved ate Li 
The city of Seville in Spain gives name tà a 
cies of oranges whose juice has. an agreeable 
dity, and is chiefly used in punch and sa 
The lemon-tree, whose acid fruit is used fo 
same purposes as the Seville orange, is like 
the produce of this country. 

The pomegranate-tree, which bears a fini 
dicinal fruit, grows plentifully in Spain and 
tugal, both wild and cultivated in gardens. 7 
are two kinds, the one bearing tlowers only 
other both flowers and fruit; the branches 
little prickly, and the leaves resemble tho 
the greater myrtle. The flowers are enclos 
a purple calyx or cup, shaped like a bell; 
the fruit consists of a great number of an 
grains or seeds, enclosed within a reddish 
and covered with a thick brownish rind, 
this grows a sort of crowning, of the same n 
with the rind, formed of a production al 
calyx. Pomegranates are not only agreeal 
the palate, but good for the stomach; am 


little flies, so minute, that they ar 
cernible, insomuch that the whol: 
stance seems converted into these 11 
vent which, the kermes is usually sí 
gar, The berries are of a vinous s 
rough bitter taste, which indicates 
tating quality, and their fitness to cc 
cent humors. They yield abundaı 
salt, which probably might have a . 
medicine, if taken in a liquid, than | 
in conserves and confections, wh 
action. 
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_ ONE of the most remarkable ani 
and Portugal, is the Buffalo, or wi 


Characters nf the renne are well En 
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ar,-atid intorted : they are very thick at the 

, but sharp at the point.. The neck is thick, 

remarkably short; the flesh hangs loosely un- 

the throat; the body is more bulky in pro- 

on than in our bull ; and the legs are duker, 

ıbout equal in length. The colour is usually 

ckish grey, but in this there isa great vari- 

¡y there is usually some white under the belly, 

about the forehead. The buffalo is originally 
ive of the East, but has been introduced into 

: parts of Europe, where it is kept for service. 

me places itis a beast of burden, and the milk 

ie females is used as that of our cows. But it 

Xt to be mischievous, and cannot be safely 

2d loose in a field where people walk. 

1e wild boar is also a native of these king- 

+; and being no other than the common hog 
wild state, a description of it may appear 
fluous ; though the creature in its native wild- 

is often, in many respects, unlike those of 
ame species, which are kept about our houses, 
ach indeed that authors have distinguished 
rild hog and the tame one as distinct species. 
zenerical characters of the genus are as fol- 
the upper teeth are convergent, and four in 
er; those of the lower jaw are eight, and 
atulous; the canine teeth of the upper jaw 
vo, and remarkably short; those of the under 
ire single, and exerted : the crown of the 

is carinated, and the hoof divided. 

e wild hog is fond of mountainous places, and 
‘ally lives in thick woods; its body is covered 
two kinds of hair, a longer and a shorter, 
more distinguishable than in the tame hog, 

e Spanish sheep, particularly about Seynor, 
tly famous for the fineness of When Wy 

L 2 


—!—— e— u te ease 
Of à riüuc.e naure between its parent 
thal account incapabiv oi propagating i 
Mules are cüietly used in rocky an: 
ous countries, as about the Alps, Py: 
They are usually strong, well-timbed, 
being mostiv bred out of the fine Spi 
send gre semeumes fifteen or sixteen 
No creatures are so proper for car 
burileas, and none so sure-fonted. 
much stronger for draught than our h 
Wil travel several months together 
eight hundred weight upon their k 
will live and work twice the age of a h 
The cantharices is a native of Spain 
is usually known in England by then 
Spanish Hy, though the insect is | 
France and Italy. [tis a genus of { 
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rds produced the cantharides, as butterflies are 
m caterpillars. Being taken and suspended 
x the fumes of vinegar, they are exposed to 
- sun to dry, and then sold to the druggist. 
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&S the Romans were a long time masters of 
un, the remains of their ancient structures are 
e seen in several parts of the kingdom.—There 
‚magnilicent bridge over the Tagus, at Alcan- 
1, which was built in the reign of the emperor 
ijan, and consists of no more than six arches, 
ugh it is upwards of six hundred {cet in length; 
height is said to be two hundred feet above the 
ter, 

[In the road from Tarragona to Barcelona, is 
: tomb of the Scipios, which is a base of an 
Jisk, or pyramid, anciently erected to their 
mary, with a figure on each side in the Roman 
it; these are by some persons thought to be de- 
ned for the two Scipios, but others suppose 
m to represent weeping slaves, Ata small 
lance is a noble triumphal arch, erected bv the 
lily of the Licinii, adorned with fluted Corin- 
an columns, and a pediment with Dentiles, like 
Ionic order, 

At Merida, amongst other remains of antiquity, 
reis yet standing great part ofa triumphal arch, 
led by the inhabitants Arco de St. Jago. And 
Tarragona may be seen the ruins of some an- 
nt Roman structures, particularly of an amphi- 
atre, which has furrished materials for building 
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, of which there are a great number, it is 
ible to describe their beauty.and riches, or 
e monuments of the kings, prelates, and 
llustrious persons whose remains aic there 
ed. The principal chapel, called the Sa- 
whercin the treasure of the church 1s kept, 
with Jasper from the pavement to the roof; 
‘altar is'encompassed with a fine ballustrade 
r. The image of the Virgin, as large as life, 
f silver; and round thealtar hang a serics of 
of the same metal. Forty large closets are 
ed in the wall, which are filled with a pro- 
quantity of gold and silver vessels, and other 
;, such as basons, chalices, crosses, crosiers, 

&c. The tabernacle, under which the 
carried in procession on particular festi- 
all of silver gilt, and of most exquisite 
anship. It may be taken into seven thou- 
eces, and is so heavy, that it requires thirty 
carryit. Within this there is a vessel of 
ld, (some of the first that was brought from 
‘a,) which contains the consecrated bread. 
; also a figure of the Virgin sitting upon a 
med of precious stones, amongst which is 
md as large as a pigeon’s egg. In short, 
d require a volume to give a particular de- 
n of this cathedral and all the curiosities of 


¡Ur y. 
cathedral of Compostella, dedicated to St. 
x St. James the apostle, whom the Spa- 
irm to be buried in that city, is a strong 
agnificent fabric, having a lofty cupola 
i with four stately towers. The tabernacle 
sitory over the altar is supported by six 
nounted on as many columns, and oc Se 


he great apostle is held up by Wout HESS 
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hundred am 'in length, UNO RN 
and seventy in breadth, and one hundred am 
twenty-eightin height ; and its roof is supported hy: 
two double rows of beautilul columns. The tower 
ob this church is three hundred and filty feet high, 
built of brick, with large windows to give light to 
the stair-case, the ascent of which is so easy, that 
a person may ride up iton horseback, or even ina 
chaise. Itis terminated by a cupola, on the top 
of which is the figure of a woman in brass, (hat 
turns Lo point out the wind like a weather-vane, 
The inside of the church is adorned with statues, 
intings, monuments, and other decorations ; 

he magnificenttabernacle on the high altar is 

assy silver, weighing above six hundred 


* cathedral of Leon is deservedly admired 
the beauty and regularity of its architecture, 
ie elegance and variety ol Ws ornaments, — lt 
wise remarkable for the monuments al y 
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petor, thirty-aeven kings, and other iflustrious 
sonages there interred. 
Jut of all the cathedrals in Spain, the most mag- 
cent is that of Cordova, which is still called 
Mesquita, having been originally a mosque, 
t in the eighth century, by the famous Moorish 
z Abderhaman, and may be justly ranked 
mg the wonders of the world. It is six hun. 
d feet in length, and two hundred and fifty in 
idth ; and the roof, which is surprisingly lofty, 
richly gilt, is supported by three hundred and 
y-hive columns of fine marble. It has twenty- 
| adorned with sculpture; and some of 
'hapels, of which there are upwards of three 
dred, are particularly beautiful, being embel- 
ad with gilding, paintings, and other orna- 
its. 
‘othe sacred structures already mentioned, we 
t add the cathedral of St. Vincent in Lisbon, 
ch is a vast Gothic edifice, heavy and clumsy 
ed, but being seated on a hill, it makes a 
e appearance at a proper distance, when 
ıped with the rest of the public buildings. 
at is deficient, however, in elegance and 
ity on the exterior, is made up by the richness 
s ornaments within, such as statues, paintings, 
utensils of gold and silver of exquisite work- 
ship, enriched with precious stones. 
Ve now come. to take a view of some of the 
d palaees, and first of the Escurial*, so called 


This palace was built by Philip II. of Spain, in me- 

"e£ a vietory his forces obtained over the French near 
intin in Picardy, in the year 1557, on St. Laurence's 

¡ to the honour of which saint the King bat made a 

to eroct this stately edifice, in case his Woops oset- 

die enemy. 
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vhich are said to amount to sixteen hundred, 
re, and executed by the most eminent ma«- 
Under the grand chapel is a large mauso- 
t burying-place for the royal family, which 
2d the Pantheon, being a rotunda, built 
ie manner of that temple at Rome. The 
t consists of more than fifty marble steps, 
> gate ^.at opens into it is of brass gilt, and 
‘curious workmanship. The dome is lined. 
isper, intermixed with small plates of brass, . 
2 pavement is likewise composed of squares 
er and marble. Facing the entrance is a 
: chapel or oratory, adorned in the most 
lous manner imaginable, particularly with 
fix enriched with diamonds, and other pre- 
ones. In the middle of this noble vault is 
> brazen ‘candlestick, supported by figures 
els, and the four evangelists; of the same. 
and in twenty-six niches, embellished with 
hest ornaments, are placed as many urns or 
ires of black marble, destined to receive the 
s Of the Spanish monarchs. The royal 
ents, or what may be properly called the 
, are large and stately, furnished in the most 
icent manner, and adorned: with every 
hat is rich and beautiful. Throughout the 
an attentive spectator must observe a va- 
F marble, jasper, and other curious stones, 
by the best masters, and in the grandest 
and all the halls, galleries, stair-cases, &c, 
ed with excellent paintings, together with - 
usion of fine hangings, plate, and other 
urniture.—The monastery consists of five 
x squares, one larger than the test, each 
1 adorned with a marble fountan. “Voc, 
loister, which is two hundred o5 ve em 


» another: A ; 

rens» which are sO well suppli q- 
m the Tagus, that they are never scorched 

he solar eat, but retain a constant bloom 

ul verdure: In a word, the great num- 
1 tos, Cascades, shady walks; 
‚ render this pa ost 


c frequen 
«est y^s palace at + ic 
ist seve- 


e very richly 


ta, 
sided balco 8, 
al apartments ar 
ries, paint- 


d with fine tapest 


dAwity of € | 
ted El Bue Retiro, or, the Good Retreat, 
x beng his us tirement in the heat of sum- 
I wed with the hurt Y of the city. 
anked with pa 


mer, or W 
sot epacious squares f 
wiions at corner, having ? rterre and A 
ful f í iddle of X The apart- 
wem“ are la d magnificent, furnished in the 
ner, and em ellished with exqui 
ts. Th park an 
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figures and inscriptions. | 
art of this structure is a spacious square called 
| Quadro de los Leones, which basa fine stone gab 
lery runring round it, supported by a hundred and 
seventeen columns of white marble, In the middle 
of the square isa large marbie bason, supported by 
twelve figures of lions, which. throw water out of 
| their mouths incessantly. The park and gardens 
* which lie on the declivity of the hill are very de- 
ightful ; and the whole structure is an interesting 
jument of Moorish grandeur, 
he Jate royal palace at Lisbon deserves to be 
tioned among the rest, not only as a beautiful 
„stately fabric, but on account of its pleasant. 
ation, having a charming prospect over the 
ver Tagua, where it isso deep, that the largest 
ups can anchor before the windows A he po 
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ce. The apartments were well disposed, richly 
irnished, and adorned with fine tapestry, paint- 
igs, and other decorations. In it were two gal- 
‘ries, about a hundred paces in length, in. the 
rst and second stories, with balconies in the win- 
ows. Inthe third story was the royal library, 
rhich contained g great number of valuable books 
n presses. -Within the palace were also several 
arge rooms, where the cortes, or states, the coun- 
3) of war, and the courts of justice assembled. 
Phe king’s chapel was an elegant building, richly 
ulorned, and shining witn gold and azure, the 
rery silver alone being veiued at near a million 
terling. Adjoining to the palace was a square 
sourt, surrounded with a piazza, where the mer- 
re usually met, and exposed their goods to 
sale. ii 
This palace appeared with the utmost splendor, 
when it was suddenly destroyed by that dreadful 
earthquake, which heppened on the first of No- 
rember 1755. This circumstance will render it 
necessary to give sorne account of that terrible ca- 
lamity, which we shall do from the observations 
of the reverend Mr. Clark, who was at Lisbon in 
the latter end of the year 1761. *“ We passed,” 
mys be, “ through some streets, near a mile in 
ength, where the houses were all fallen on each 
side, and lay in that undistinguished heap of ruin, 
into which they sunk at the first convulsive shock. 
Not that the reader is to imagine, that the greatest 
part of the city fell on that fatal Ba ; 50 
lar from it, that, I believe, not above one-fourth 
part of it was destroyed ; for it prevailed more in 
pne particular quarter than the rest; and there the 
de-olation ‘was almost universal, dor Where wes 
earcely a house or building, (hat was Winer 
AA‘ 


ceaven. Yonsiderning DOY iauci LI 
since the earthquake, little has bee 
proportion. They have built a custo: 
arseual, a theatre, and some few othe 
All agree, that the fire vecasioned in! 
havock ¿han toe earthquake. Tanoa 
inhabijants, unaappilv, in the first < 
Witir fear, taking the ill-judge: step « 
ing the churches; the doors of which 

times shut by the violence of tne crow 
times locked by mistake, when ihe fir 
roofs of those buildings, most of these c 
ferers were destroyed; some by she 
that poured like a molten deluge upon : 
others, by the fall of the roofs, and the 
dreadtul conflagration. Lnagination | 
form a scene of confusion, horror, and | 
dreadtul than this. Alter the shocks 

the Gre continued burning tor several ı 
& is thought, that this was one princi] 
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, We shall now take notice S ania, "mar 

3 of a different kind in Spain. In the city 

tid is a grand square, called the ro 
Mayon four hundred and thirty-six feet. 
encompassed with noble piazzas, in the front of 
one hundred and thirty-six stately houses, | 
with the utmost uniformily ; continued rows: 
balconies joming to each other, and no house 
varying in the least from the general form, either 
in the windows, balconies, or other ornameuts. 
In this square are celebrated the bull-baitmgs, 
and many of the.other public shows of Madrid, 
it being sufhciently spacious to contain fifty thou- 
sand spectators. 

At Valladolid is hkewisea great square, witha 
piazza, the exact model of that at Madrid, con- 
sisting of five hundred arches, and three hundred 
windows, all in full view, with three hundred and 
p ity: stately gates leading into those buildings. 

shall conclude thìs article with an account 
E u3 of the most remarkable aqueducts and 
bridges in Spain. One of the most extraordinary 
structures of the former kind is the Segovian aque- 
c£, which extends to a small river called Rio 
10, that rises in the skirts of a pass in the moun- 
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